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LADY FRANKLIN. 

[It is seldom that two such poets live under 
one roof, as some of our readers may have vis- 
ited in a cottage on the Merrimac, in Amesbury, 
Mass. We give in another column a poem by 
our ever-welcome contributor, John G. Whittier. 
The following graceful tribute to Lady Franklin 
is from the pen of his sister, Elizabeth H. Whit 
tier] :— 

Fop thy hands, thy work is over ; 
Cool thy watching eyes with tears, 
Let thy poor heart, overwearicd, 
Rest alike from hopes and fears. 
Hopes, that saw with sleepless vision, 
One sad picture fading slow ; 
Fears, that followed, vague and nameless, 
Lifting back the veils of snow. 


For thy brave one, for thy lost one, 
Truest heart of woman, weep ! 
Owning still the love that granted 

Unto thy beloved sleep. 


Not for him that hour of terror, 
When the long ice-battle o’er— 

In the sunless day his comrades, 
Deathward trod the polar shore. 


Spared the cruel cold and famine, 
Spared the fainting heart’s despair— 

What but that could merey grant him ? 
What but that has been thy prayer ? 


Dear to thee that last memorial, 
From the cairn beside the sea; 

Evermore the month of roses, 
Shall be sacred time to thee ! 


Sad it is the mournful yew-tree 
O’er his slumbers may not wave ; 
Sad it is the English daisy 
May not blossom on his grave. 


But his tomb shall storm and winter 
Shape and fashion year by year— 
Pile his mighty mausoleum 
Block by block, and tier on tier. 


Guardian of its gleaming portal 
Shall his stainless honor be, 
While thy love, a sweet immortal, 
Hovers o’er the winter sea! 
E. H. W. 


—Independent. 


RELIQUES OF THE LOST. 

A large boat; within her were two human 
skeletons . . . a small Bible, interlined in many 
places, with numerous references written in the 
margin.—Capt. M’ Clintock’s Journal. 

Oor stout hearts brave the ice-winds bleak, 

Our keen eyes scan the endless snow; 

All sign or trace of those we seek 

Has passed and perished long ago. 


Oh, flash of hope! Oh, joyous thrill! 
Onward with throbbing hearts we haste, 








‘LADY FRANKLIN.—RELIQUES OF THE LOST. 


For, looming through the ice-fog chill, | 
A lonely boat is on the waste ! 


Sad recompense of all our toil, 

Wrung from the iron realms of frost, 
A mournful, but a precious spoil,— 

A reliquary of the lost. 


Here lie the arms, the sail, the oar, 

Dank with the storms of winters ten, 
And by their unexhausted store 

The bones that once were stalwart men. 


Their last dark record none may learn: 
Whether, in feebleness and pain, 

Heartsick they watched for the return 
Of those who never came again ; 


Or if amid the stillness drear 
They felt the drowsy death-chill creep, 
Then stretched them on their snowy bier, 
And slumbered to their last, long sleep ; 


He only knows, whose Word of Hope 
Was with them in the closing strife, 

And taught their spirits how to cope 
With agony that wins to life— 


He only knows, whose Word of Might 

’ Watched by them in their slow decay— 

Sure pledge that Death’s long, polar night 
Should brighten into endless day: 


And when the sun with face unveiled 
Was circling through the summer sky, 
With silent words of promise hailed 
The symbol of Eternity. 


Welcome, dear relique! witness rare! 
Faithful as if an angel wrote: 
Though Death had set his signet there, 
The Lord of Life was in the boat. 
Epmunp BoceEr. 
—Once a Week. 





SONNET. 


TO THOSE WHO FOUGHT FOR ITALIAN INDE 
PENDENCE IN THE SPRING OF 1859. 


BRAVELY ye fought for freedom, bravely bled 
To liberate your country from the yoke 
Of foreign tyranny ; many a fierce stroke 
Bore witness to the burning hope that led 
You on against the hated foe, that fed 
You high with patriot ardor, and awoke 
Responsive oyapelhy from all. Then spoke 
The fiat which blank consternation spread ; 
That bade you stint from seizing on your prize 
In moment of success; decreed your cause 
Should halt ungained, amid the very cries 
That hailed it won. The torture of this 
pause 
Ye bore as valorously as your wounds in fight; 
—— task than action—wait the coming 
right. 
Mary CowbeEn CLARKE. 
Nice, Sept. 11th, 1859. —Examiner. 
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- From Bentley’s Quarterly Review. 
FRANCE AND EUROPE. 

THE succession of storm and sunshine on a 
mountain landscape is scarcely more rapid or 
more startling than the changes which during 
the last quarter of a year have played over the 
shifting sky of European politics, Three 
months ago there was no sign on the horizon 
of any thing but war—the hopeless, intermi- 
nable war that has no aim or cause but per- 
sonal ambition. Men were recalling the 
memory of the convulsions amid which this 
century opened, and mournfully forecasting 
their return. ‘There was a talk again of Tilsit 
agreements and European reconstructions— 
of another dynasty of Bonapartes upon the 
thrones of Italy—of another death-struggle 
between France and Germany on the Rhine. 
Every state, great and small, betook itself, in 
self-defence, to the costly armaments and 
the burdensome loans, the penalty which, in 
spite of our civilization, the caprices of one 
freebooting power can still inflict on the 
family of nations. Prussia had even taken 
the last fatal measure of preparation which is 
held to be only warranted by the imminent 
certainty of war. Now the bloodshed is 
stayed, the ambitious aims are for the time 
renounced ; Murat and Plon-Plon must forget, 
for a few months at least, their dreams of 
Florentine or Neapolitan grandeur. Prussia 
has sullenly resumed her wonted attitude of 
inert suspicion, and all wears the outward 
guise of peace. 

And yet every one feels that the interval is 
more in the nature of an armistice than a 
peace. No one can point with certainty to 
the quarter from which the storm will break, 
or conjecture the pretext which will be used 
to color the next aggression. But yet there 
is a vague, all-pervading feeling of distrust in 
every market and every exchange from Lon- 
don to Trieste, which cramps commerce and 
paralyzes enterprise, and which is far too 
deeply seated for all the Moniteur’s assur- 
ances to remove. Men are too intently occu- 
pied in watching for every clue, however 
slender, to the dark thoughts of the emperor 
of the French, to have much heart for far- 
reaching projects. Nor is the apprehension 
peculiar to the timidity of commerce. The 
conferences of Zurich have not done much to 
appease the alarms of statesmen, and the 
governments that had begun to arm are arm- 
ing still, Prussia, mindful of Lord Malmes- 


bury’s threat, is beginning to look to the Bal- 
tic coast. The Belgian Chambers have at 
last convinced themselves that even with such 
friendly neighbors as Holland and France, it 
is as well to have one fortress on which they 
can rely. Germany is bethinking herself of 
strengthening Mainz and Germersheim, and 
of renewing the fortifications which have been 
so often fatal to the unhappy citizens of 
Mannheim. Russia, with a forecast which is 
not very re-assuring, is urging forward levies 
that can hardly be interpreted as precautions 
against another Borodino. And even thrifty 
England has gone so far as to appoint a com- 
mission upon the subject of fortification, whose 
report she will no doubt in due time receive, 
pay for, and forget. Every one feels that this 
last pacification has been an unreal settlement, 
and that there is not on any side a genuine 
acquiescence in its terms. It has neither re- 
moved the professed nor the actual cause of 
the war. It has neither assuaged the griefs 
of Italy nor slaked the French thirst for fame. 
Every question is unsolved that was unsolved 
before, and there is superadded to all the 
other elements of disquietude the feeling that 
it is now as unsafe to rely upon the emperor’s 
incapacity for war, as upon his professed at- 
tachment to peace. The hasty engagements 
of the Villafranca breakfast-room, which the 
Zurich plenipotentiaries are painfully and 
vainly trying to translate into a practical 
measure, have no doubt conferred asplendid 
boon on the inhabitants of the Lombard plains. 
The dwellers in Brescia and Milan will be the 
most ungrateful of men if they do not insist 
on the pope’s canonizing the emperor. But 
with the Lombard plains his good deeds end. 
All the peninsula south of the Po is, so far 
as the emperor’s stipulations are concerned, 
abandoned to its former tormentors. And if 
the duchies, which have been vindicating their 
own claims with such a marvellous combina- 
tion of self-devotion and self-command, should 
succeed in bettering their condition, it will be 
in spite of and not by the help of the terms 
obtained for them by the emperor of the 
French, At present, by all accounts, their 
most probable destiny seems to be, to be 
transferred nominally from one imbecile off- 
shoot of a reigning house to another—prac- 
tically, from the dull but well-meaning des- 
potism of Austria to the clever and selfish 
despotism of France. 





In commenting on the present attitude of 

























































the duchies, the sycophants of the emperor 
have complained bitterly of Italian ingr-ti- 
tude. It is true that his popularity with them 
has subsided almost as rapidly as it rose. 
But they had good cause to be indignant with 
their champion. Whether they are entitled 
to upbraid him with bad faith the event will 
show ; but at all events they may complain of 
his short-sightedness. Whether a war with 
Austria was the wisest policy for those who 
sought to succor Italy may well be doubted; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that that 
policy was wholly neutralized by the peace of 
Villafranca. Austria could only be charged 
with being indirectly the cause of the suffer- 
ings of which so large a number of Italians 
have been the victims. Her own rule, in her 
own Italian provinces, as we have before 
shown in these pages, was, except in the ac- 
tual crisis of a rebellion, both mild and equi- 
table. There was a fixed code of law, which 
does not seem to have been unduly strained; 
a considerable amount of local self-govern- 
ment was permitted; and owing to the relig- 
jous unanimity of the country the concordat 
pressed but lightly. The salient grievance of 
the population was the enormous taxation 
they were compelled to bear; but any one 
arguing from the Austrian point of view, 
might have plausibly maintained that the 
maintenance of order exacted a huge expen- 
diture, and that the burden of it, like the vast 
police rates which the disturbed districts of 
Treland used to be made to pay, was entirely 
brought by the people upon themselves. The 
same might be said of the three Cispadane 
Duchies, which were practically Austrian 
satrapies. They were even exempt from the 
crushing taxation which was the great griev- 
ance of Lombardy, for their burdens were 
lighter than those of Piedmont itself. Of 
course, their constitutions were narrow and 
retrograde; there were many freedoms to 
win, and much progress to achieve. But there 
was no suffering that could justify a neigh- 
bor’s kindly offices in the way of armed inter- 
vention. 

But there was suffering in Italy, and that 
of a kind to arouse the .most burning sym- 
pathy in every civilized land. There were 
two other states in the peninsula, both of them 
native-ruled, both of them comparatively in- 
dependent of Austria, and one of them far 
more completely under the influence of 
France: and it was in them that the enormi- 
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ties occurred which roused the warm compas- 
sion of all Europe for the Italian cause. It 
was Rome and Naples which made Italian 
governments a byword for oppression. It 
was the cases of Poerio and the “ petit Mor 
tara” that have furnished the commonplaces 
for declamation upon Italian wrongs, and have 
shamed every one except Mr. Bowyer into 
Italian sympathies. Even those who were 
most reluctant to disturb the established state 
of things could not hear without a. shudder 
of the lawless cruelty of the Neapolitan police, 
of innocent men crazed by their sufferings 
while merely waiting to be tried, of whole 
clesses of refined and educated citizens con- 
demned after a mock trial, and then chained 
to common felons in deep, foetid dens, day and 
night for life without relief. Every one was 
disgusted at the narrow and brutalizing 
bigotry with which the priestly régime of the 
two southern courts struggled to stifle all 
progress and shut out all light from the 
wretched peasantry with whose ignorance 
their domination was bound up. It was felt 
that these things were an outrage on modern 
civilization; and that they were heaping up 
to themselves a bloody retribution against the 
time to come, which might spread further 
than the area of the oppression that had 
called it down. Most men were inclined to 
view with very lenient judgment a good deal 
of violence and a good deal of illegality, if 
only by such means such abominations could 
be swept away. 

It is scarcely possible such sympathy should 
be repressed, or that it should not sooner or 
later find a practical expression. But with 
the exquisite obtuseness which generally dis- 
tinguishes violent outbursts of public feeling, 
all this righteous indignation which should 
have burst upon the heads of the monstrous 
governments of Rome and Naples, was made 
to swell the tide of fury against the far more 
venial peccadilloes of Vienna. Whether this 
confusion was produced by Cavour’s clever ad- 
vocacy, or whether it was simply engendered 
by that strange mania for ideal nationalities 
which is the moral epidemic of the age, and 
which appears to have the power of over 
shadowing all substantial grievances, is one of 
those matters which posterity will be able to 
investigate more satisfactorily than we can. 
But it enabled the Emperor Napoleon to 
enlist on his side a large amount of European 
feeling in a crusade by no means dictated, as 
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the event has shown, by a sympathy for the 
real wretchedness and degradation of which 
the southern half of Italy was the theatre. 
But there is one sense in which Austria is 
answerable for what takes place in Rome and 
Naples. She is responsible for the existence 
of those governments, though she is not the 
accomplice of their crimes. Governments, 
conducted with such shameless disregard of 
law, and such stupid hostility to all improve- 
ment, are naturally tottering concerns, and 
need the frequent propping of a foreign force. 
Austria has always been ready in their hour 
of need to rescue them with an army from 
their infuriated subjects, and enable them. to 
disgorge the liberal pledges they had swal- 
lowed in the depth of their terror. It is true 
that, at least as regards Rome, she divides 
with France the honor of these interventions : 
but still, so far as they go, they load her with 
a large share of responsibility for the proceed- 
ings of governments that but for her would 
have fallen long ago. And, what is of more 
importance, they make it a matter of vital 
moment to the Italian patriots to deprive her 
either of the power or the will to interpose 
her protection, whenever a favorable moment 
shall arrive for bending anew the stubborn 
necks of these two reprobate sovereigns be- 
neath the yoke of a constitution. To deprive 
her of the power must be almost an impossi- 
bility, so long as she remains an empire. 
Trieste is now but twenty-four hours’ journey 
from Vienna, and Austrian troops could prob- 
ably land on any part of the Italian coast 
without having much to fear from any hin- 
drances that Italian insurgents could cast in 
their way. It only remains for them to make 
it nd longer worth her while. She does not 
do it out of pure affection; she does not fight 
—as we are told France does—* for an idea.” 
She quenches liberalism in the peninsula lest 
the flame of it should spread northward be- 
yond the Po, and kindle the ready train of 
revolt among her unwilling subjects in Lom- 
bardy. Drive Austria from Italy, and she will 
then look upon the repression of Italian liberty 
as a quixotic waste of blood and treasure. 
Thus argued the Sardinian statesmen, thus 
argued the Italian liberals at the beginning 
of the war. Perhaps the eyes of the Sar- 
dinians may have been somewhat quickened 
to perceive the advantages of expelling Aus- 
tria by their appreciation of the wealth of the 
Lombard plains. Still the policy was plausi- 








ble enough, and, setting aside the danger of 
merely substituting a French for an Austrian 
protectorate, gave fair promise of success, 
But the whole essence and kernel of the policy 
was, that not a single rood of land should 
remain to the Austrian government “ from 
the Alps to the Adriatic.” As long as Aus- 
tria continues to be an Italian power, so long 
Austria’s interest in Italian servitude is un- 
abated. 

Therefore it is that the Italian campaign, in 
spite of all its victories, is felt by the Italians 
to be asanguinary failure. If its sole aim was 
to set free the strip of land which separates 
the Mincio from the Ticino, of course it was 
a success. But this could hardly have been 
dignified with the name of Italian liberation. 
Its professed object was, by the expulsion of 
the Austrians, to shatter the only buttress 
that upholds the crumbling native tyrannies. 
But the Austrians are not expelled. ‘They 
still rule over three millions of Italians, and 
if the treaty of Villafranca had been car- 
ried out they would rule by the hands of 
dependent princes over about three millions 
more. The people whom the emperor of 
the French has abandoned to their mercy are 
not, like other Italian races, born to a condi- 
tion of turbulent subjection, with no national 
history to look back to save a long alterna- 
tion of servitude and civil war. The Vene- 
tians nourish the traditions of a thousand 
years of empire, and a very short time back 
showed themselves thoroughly worthy, both 
in courage and endurance, of the recollections 
they inherit. It is no slight task to make 
such a people with such a history quietly sub- 
missive to a foreign yoke. The paternal gov- 
ernment of Vienna will have lost none of its 
solicitude to protect its delicate and sensitive 
ward from the breath of an infectious liberal- 
ism. It was a blind hope—if, indeed, it was 
ever sincerely entertained—that three battles 
would suffice to put a stop to Austrian med- 
dling in Italian affairs. For a time, so long 
as French power preponderates in Italy, she 
may be compelled to abstain, as she was dur- 
ing the first empire. For the next few years 
she must content herself with maintaining 
the reign of terror, which to the Venetians at 
least is at present the only definite result. of 
the war of liberation. But no permanent 
divorce between Austrian and Italian polities 
has been effected. Another turn of the wheel 





of fortune, and she will have every motive 
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and every opportunity that she ever had be- 
fore for aiding Pio Nono to uproot the consti- 
tutional theories, which he quaintly denounces 
as inconsistent with the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

But though the Italians have gained but 
little by this war, we are far from saying that 
it is a war without results. In the first place, 
Louis Napoleon sits far firmer on his throne 
now that he has shown that he can fight; a 
result which will no doubt be a great comfort 
to the ruined peasantry of the Milanese, and 
to the victims of Venetian and Neapolitan 
police. This was of course the emperor's 
main object in the war, and, judging him by 
the received ethics of his profession, it is im- 
possible to blame him. By all the rules of 
kingeraft the blood of fifty thousand men is 
cheaply shed, if it helps to cement the fabric 
of a shaky dynasty. But the war has had 
another result, for which he probably would 
not have been willing to pay so liberally. It 
has left its mark, not only on France and 
Italy, but also on the other nations of Europe 
who did not actually join the strife. It has 
wakened them up from the dream of security 
into which two generations of peace had 
lulled them. Men are hardly persuaded that 
that which has long endured can ever cease, 
or that the system in which they have grown 
up can be violently changed. Ten years ago 
the Manchester school were only exaggerat- 
ing the popular belief, when they preached 
the doctrine that Europe had grown too wise 
for war. Nations might not formulate it in 
words, but they expressed their assent to it 
not less clearly in lessened armaments and 
neglected defences. Even the Russian war 
did not wholly dispel the illusion. ‘Its thea- 
tre was only nominally European, and the 
real interests which were staked on its issue 
were almost wholly Asiatic. It was looked 
on as an episode, an irregular interpolation, 
an exception from the usual order of things, 
that was not likely to recur. When it was 
over, men returned to their old fond delusion, 
and again suffered themselves to believe in 
lasting peace. The treaty of Villafranca has 
engendered no such self-deception. The 
continued armaments in ‘every part of Europe 
show that no one has been misled by the 
Moniteur’s assurances of peace. The con- 
viction has taken deep root among all the 
nations, that, under its present ruler at least, 


France will never cease to be to Europe what 
the Faubourg St. Antoine used to be to Paris, 
External appearances may be re-assuring, the 
arts of peace may flourish, men may be se- 
curely prosecuting their efforts to advance 
in knowledge and in freedom, the world may 
seem to rest under the broad and peaceful 
shadow of an ever-growing commerce, but 
there is always onecorner of the continent from 
which, at any moment, with the speed and 
suddenness of a tropical tempest, the storm 
may come up by which all this bright pros- 
perity shall be swept away. The ceaseless, 
insatiable ambition of France is the skeleton 
in the house. 

It is hard to lay upon the present emperor 
all the responsibility for the curse which 
France brings upon the family of nations of 
which she forms a part. No doubt he is 
justly loaded with a portion of the guilt. He 
has placed himself in a false position, in which 
the path of safety is the path of crime, and to 
do right and follow peace is to insure his fall. 
Crime begets crime in every sphere of human 
action, and a bloody triumph can only be per- 
petuated by blood. It is only when they 
represent the real aspirations of a people that 
usurpers can afford to be pacific. Those who 
have reached their eminence by violence or 
craft have no other defence against the indig- 
nation which their success arouses than the 
appeal to some strong passion by which all 
other passions may be swallowed up. The 
passion will differ according to the character 
of the people. Cromwell could appeal to 
religious fanaticism: a French usurper has no 
other course but to invoke that unscrupulous 
worship of military glory which has Leep the 
besetting sin of the French nation in every 
period of their history. A very ordinary 
morality would have prevented Louis Napa 
leon from seating himself on his present 
throne, in defiance of the laws to which he 
himself had sworn, and a very lofty virtue 
might bid him now make reparation by laying 
down the power he has acquired so ill; but, 
unless he is prepared for this superhuman act 
of abnegation, he has no choice but frequent 
war. That he himself, with his cold tempera- 
ment and shrewd common sense, can really 
wish for war, it is very difficult to believe. If 
he accepts it, it can only be because .it is im- 
posed upon him by the dangers of his posi- 





tion. We should rather pity his difficulties 
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thin blame him for choosing the only road of 
escape, if we could forget that the embarrass- 
ment is entirely of his own creation. 

But at any rate it is the permanent cause, 
and not the temporary occasion, it is the in- 
herent, incurable vice of the French nature, 


and not Napoleon’s unscrupulous expedients 


for solving the difficulty of the moment, that 
merit the heaviest weight of public reproba- 
tion. For the last two centuries, under every 
form of government, and every dynasty ex- 


‘cept the maligned House of Orleans, the am- 


bition of France has been a standing menace 
to Europe. It is not fair to charge it all upon 
the usurper. Louis XIV. was no usurper, 
and needed no appeal to bloodthirsty passions 
for the safety of his throne. He undertook 
the long series of wars, which, Frenchmen are 
wont to think, adorn his reign, for no other 
object than to gratify his own and his people’s 
cruel and pitiless craving for fame. The dev- 
astation and the barbarity which marked the 
campaigns of his marshals on the Rhine can be 
described by no parallel drawn from modern 
European history—not even from the forays of 
the first Napoleon himself. To illustrate ade- 
quately his twice or thrice repeated desolation 
of the Palatinate, it is necessary to recur to 
the histories of Tamerlane and Zinghis Khan. 
And so it has been all along. The “ inva- 
sionismus ” of the French, as the Germans 
phrase it, is of no recent date. Whenever 
their ruler has not been either a voluptuary 
or a fool, the inborn genius of the people, 
averse to all commercial enterprises and all 
conquests of peace, has spurred them on to 
seek the spoils of violence, and the barbarous 
honor that rests on feats of arms. One prince 
alone, to whom neither of these epithets can 
be applied, steadily set himself to resist the 
savage passions of his people, and to make 
the prosperity of France compatible with the 
peace of the world; and he has paid within 
the last few years the penalty for his upright- 
ness by dying an exile on English ground. 
Napoleon III. may use this passion for his 
own ends or be driven by it to his own de- 
struction; but whether his dynasty flourish or 
pass away, whether France be constant to 
imperialism, or change it for some other form 
of government, the same temper producing 
the same consequences will remain. That 
mixture of cruel heartedness and vanity which 
constitutes the thirst for military fame, will 
still, whenever she finds a leader, under what- 





ever government, and under whatever dynasty, 
make her a perennial source of European trou- 
ble, and a blight on the prosperity of all the 
nations within her reach. 

Though this much may undoubtedly be 
said in behalf of the present emperor, that 
he is rather the accomplice than the originator 
of French combativeness, yet this disease is 
very much aggravated by the circumstances 
under which he gained his throne, and the 
traditions on which he relies for keeping it. 
Whatever we may think of the morality of 
his proceedings, or their probable result to 
ourselves, it is difficult now to contest the title 
which he has established to the sort of re- 
spect men are willing to pay to ability and 
success. But this was not equally true when 
he mounted the throne—still less when he 
was elected president. The world, for once 
wrong in its judgment, at that time unani- 
mously looked upon him not only as a reck- 
less adventurer, but as a very silly one. He 
was elected purely and simply as the repre- 
sentative of Napoleonism. The memory of 
Napoleon was dear to his people. The pecu- 
liarity of his régime was that, during a reign 
practically of sixteen years, he scarcely allowed 
a single year to pass without tickling the 
French vanity by the plunder and slaughter 
of other people. Therefore they looked upon 
his days as halycon days which Bourbons and 
Orleanists were not likely to bring back ; and 
they placed his nephew at the head of their 
affairs, because his blood and name recalled 
to their minds the Napoleonism of the past, 
and promised its renewal for the future. He 
had no conceivable recommendation to their 
suffrages except this—that his pedigree was a 
sort of pledge that he would be to them as 
much as possible what his uncle had been, 
and restore the only policy that was associated 
with his uncle’s name. If the French people 
did not desire a renewal of the system which 
deluged Europe with blood from Moscow to 
Corunna, their votes at the presidential eleo- 
tion in 1848 were absolutely without mean- 
ing. 

Napoleon I. inflicted material misery enough 
on Europe in the shape of millions whom his 
ambition consigned to death or helplessness 
or want; but it is doubtful whether his career 
has not been even more mischievous in the 
moral evil it has bequeathed. thas deeply 
and poisonously tinged the traditional aspira- 
tions of his countrymen. The traditions of a 
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nation are the life-blood of its existence as a 
nation. The consciousness of a national char- 
acter, of which each man is proud to have his 
share, founded on the recollection of past 
achievements, is the cement which binds a 
nation together, and makes national cohesion 
the first interest and the first duty in the 
mind of every individual. As those traditions 
are, so will the nation be. The quality which 
those achievements displayed will be the pat- 
tern on which succeeding generations will 
strive to mould themselves, The more ex- 
traordinary is the career of any great man or 
great epoch, the more penetrating and more 
lasting is its influence. One splendid deed 
performed on a nation’s behalf will give the 
key-note to the national character for cen- 
turies. On one great career may hinge for 
ages the moral code of a whole race. And, 
unhappily, the imprint of such a career will 
be equally deep, whether its tendency be for 
evil or for good. The example of successful 
war, waged for no end but a selfish thirst for 
plunder and renown, will be followed with at 
least as much avidity as a gallant struggle for 
a nation’s freedom. Wallace or Arnold of 
Winkelried have scarcely had more influence 
on their successors than Edward III. of Eng- 
land or Catherine of Russia. It was scarcely 
possible that a career like Napoleon’s should 
fail to leave deep traces on the character of 
the nation whom he had elevated to the sum- 
mit of such glory as military success could 
give. It was not like the occasional victories 
of such generals as Condé, or such princes as 
Louis XIV., which might be speedily forgotten 
in their fruitlessness for good, or the embar- 
rassments of which they were the source. 
There was something almost supernatural in 
the course of conquest, which shattered with 
ease monarchy after monarchy, and republic 
after republic, each one of which in former 
times had been thought a fit antagonist for 
France. Under the leadership of Napoleon, 
Frenchmen seemed to be almost of a different 
species from the slow and timid populations 
on whose necks they so scornfully trampled. 
They could afford to look down upon Ger- 
mans and Spaniards and Italians with the 
same sort of complacent contempt with which 
an Englishman looks down on a Bengalee. 
The consciousness of warlike superiority over 
every other nation on the earth brings a sweet 
but dangerous intoxication to the nation that 
enjoys it; and France has drunk of it too 





deeply, and relished it too greedily, to forget 
it in one generation. She is like a lion’s 
whelp that has once tasted blood: no early 
teaching and no subsequent restraint will ever 
make it forget the sweet discovery. The 
career of Napoleon has had this terrible effect 
on her, that it has shifted her aims, her efforts, 
her ideal of progress, from within her fron- 
tiers to without them. Before it the masses 
of the population might have loved conquest, 
but now they care heartily for nothing else, 
Other nations of the European family have 
each their own special object of ambition, but, 
with the exception perhaps of Russia, they 
are all of a peaceful character. England 
seeks development of trade, Austria desires 
the consolidation of her empire, Prussia aims 
at German influence, Sardinia, until infected 
by French ideas, was satisfied to aspire to in- 
fluence in Italy. France and Russia alone, the 
one beckoned by the spirit of Catherine, the 
other by the spirit of Napoleon, look for 
the goal of their national exertions to the 
spoliation of other nations on the Bosphorus 
and the Rhine. 

That among the family of nations to whom 
seems to be consigned the task of Christian- 
izing and civilizing the world there should ex- 
ist two great peoples who esteem it to be their 
mission to keep the others in a constant state 
of turmoil and insecurity, is a calamity to the 
human species, the extent of which it is diffi- 
cult to overrate. But it is a calamity which 
it is useless merely to mourn over or to rail 
at. We must be content to make the sacri- 
fices which are necessary to provide against 
the danger, and we must submit to those sac- 
rifices as inevitable scourges, just as we should 
submit to a famine or a plague. Russia is 
happily blessed with a sagacious ruler, who 
seems anxious to unteach his people their 
military predilections, and lead them to the 
more solid conquests of internal development. 
With France, unfortunately, the case is ex- 
actly the reverse. The very presence of a Na 
poleon on the throne is sufficient to excite the 
passions which have scarcely slept since Wa- 
terloo, The mere name is associated with 
events with which every peasant’s family was 
connected, and of which they remember the 
glory and have forgotten the grief. What 
has been once, they think may be again, Our 
version of the history of half a century ago 
is, that Napoleon with a French army con- 
quered Europe. But in the minds of French 
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men the order of prominence is inverted. 
With them the story runs, France under the 
guidance of Napoleon conquered Europe. 
What France has done once under Napoleon 
the uncle, France may do again under Napo- 
leon the nephew. 

But the nephew has not been the mere in- 
ert memento of his uncle’s deeds—the mere 
shadow of a great name. He has done every 
thing in his power to revive in his people the 
recollections of the first empire. No occa- 
sion has been lost of recalling associations 
which for the peace of Europe were better 
buried forever. The splendid celebration of 
St. Napoleon’s day; the statue pointing to 
England; the glorification of the first em- 
pire, which has been introduced into the 
school-books, and is sedulously taught in all 
schools; the appeal to the mémory of the old 
Italian campaigns of Montebello and Ma- 
rengo; the very naming of new streets at 
Paris, are only illustrations of a policy which 
has been systematically pursued down to the 
very minutest details throughout the present 
emperor’s reign. Is it possible that the peo- 
ple should learn only half the lesson? Is it 
possible that they should be taught to love 
Napoleonism, and yet taught not to desire 
conquest ? Can they remember Rivoli, and 
forget the glories of Jena or the disgrace of 
Waterloo? Such assurances as that “the 
empire is peace,” or that “he has learned too 
well to appreciate his epoch to seek for con- 
quest,” are contradicted by every act of his 
government and by the whole tenor of his 
policy. He has been strenuously educating 
his subjects to love war and to seek for con- 
quest; he has been unteaching them the 
bourgeois taste for peaceful commerce, which 


. Louis Philippe was so anxious to instil, and 


has substituted in its place the martial as- 
pirations which the French by nature are 
s0 much more ready to imbibe. And they 
have been as apt pupils as he could wish. 
The commercial classes, from whom the pa- 
cific addresses we have lately seen principally 
come, are of course too enlightened to desire 
any thing so fatal to themselves as unneces- 
sary war; but all accounts seem to agree that 
the warlike fever has thoroughly taken hold of 
the masses of the artisans and peasantry, on 
whose good-will the emperor’s dynasty is built. 
That their warlike ardor will be worn out by 
a few years’ taxation and bereavement we can 
well believe; but in the mean time Europe 





may be devastated. Their delusion will last 
long enough to enable the emperor, if fortune 
favor him to the utmost, to run through the 
career of conquest, and to incur the final ruiti 
which his uncle, with far loftier talents and 
better opportunities, could not escape. It is 
true that the misfortunes he may have to 
face will be as nothing to the misery he will 
bring on them. But they are too ignorant 
to profit by the bitter experience of their 
fathers, and all that they have of teachers 
encourages them to cherish the passion which 
ruins their country. Their only superiors, the 
officials of the nearest mairie, are martial to 
please the emperor; and the priests are mam 
tial to please the “ Univers” and to exter 
minate the heretics of Prossia and England, 
They are misleading us into a false security 
who teli us that the French nation is averse 
to war. The people who write in books may 
be civilized enough to recognize in its trué 
aspect the gorgeous butchery which the 
writers of an older day have conspired to ex 
tol as if it was one of the corporal works of 
mercy, The men of business whom our 
countrymen come across in railways and large 
towne naturally are and ever must be the enes 
mies of trade’s deadliest foe. But under a 
system of universal suffrage these go for very 
little. It is a very different spirit which ani> 
mates the peasantry, who really rule. To 
suppose, as many have done, that they are 
aware that their wages will be lower as soon 
as capital is dissipated by war, is to attribute 
to them a knowledge of political economy 
very far in advance of any thing of which our 
own more thoughtful working class can boast. 
Bred up in the traditions of a conquering era, 
accustomed in every hamlet to listen to the 
boastful reminiscences of some old soldier of 
Napoleon, hallooed on by their government, 
by their priests, and by their slavish press, it 
would require many a long year of want and 
many a desolated hearth to make the French 
nation averse to war. ' 
Prussia and England have, therefore, on 
their frontiers not merely a plotting, aggres- 
sive, unquiet government, but a population 
who would cheerfully second that government’s 
designs, and submit, for a time at least, to all 
the sacrifices that a war of conquest would 
involve. That Louis Napoleon himself may 
be reconciled to war, is evident from the fact 
that within a reign of seven years he has con- 
trived to have two wars. His throne depends 
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so much on the attachment of the army that 
he is compelled to keep it alive by an occa- 
sional campaign. Indeed he has brought 
France to that pitch of military strength, 
that unless he provided some victim for her 
to practise on, she would prey upon herself. 
She is in a condition of military plethora, 
and frequent blood-letting is indispensable 
to her existence. Six hundred thousand 
soldiers cannot be maintained ina state of 
absolute inaction, and it is much better for 
their native land that their energies should 
find vent outside its frontiers than within 
them. If they are not plundering Cologne 
or storming Antwerp, or making a desperate 
raid on the coast of Sussex, they will probably 
be employed in subverting the government at 
home, or at least in some of those practical 
jokes with which Zouaves and Turcos are 
wont to enliven their vacant hours, and which 
keep the peaceful citizens of Lyons and Mar- 
seilles almost beside themselves with terror. 
Louis Napoleon, in short, cannot and dare 
not be averse to war, for all that he has to 
rely upon is fond of it. The empire has two 
bases, a legal one and a practical one. Its 
legal base is the peasantry, and its practical 
base is the army, and whether the bourgeoisie 
like it or no, both army and peasantry are for 
war. 

In what quarter the war will break out is 
of course a totally independent question. 
Because there will probably be a war, it does 
not necessarily follow that it will in the first 
instance be a war with England. There is 
very much to dissuade the emperor from un- 
dertaking such a contest. The risk is great, 
and the rewards are insecure. It seems to 
be generally agreed—in spite of Sir John 
Burgoyne—that a decisive defeat of the Eng- 
lish fleet is an indispensable preliminary, 
without which it would be madness for a 
single transport to leave Cherbourg. Even 
when that is done the invasion will be a diffi- 
cult matter, but until that is done it is impos- 
sible. To place an army on an enemy’s coast 
when at any moment its communications may 
be cut off, and it may be left to fight with a 
hostile population for every ounce of food, 
would be to undertake a Russian campaign 
over again. It is this indispensable necessity 
of a naval victory that may well make the 
emperor hesitate. French armies can point 
to a hundred victories in every age and on every 
soil. The French navy has positively no his- 
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tory at all. It has no traditions except those 
of failure. In spite of the menacing bravado 
in which the admirals who commanded in the 
Adriatic have been lately indulging, a French 
fleet would meet an English one with some- 
thing of the same feeling with which the 
troops of Archduke Charles used to meet 
Napoleon. They always have been beaten 
by the English, and it will require some- 
thing stronger even than French self-con- 
fidence to banish the misgiving that the 
most probable inference from that uniform 
experience is, that they will be beaten again. 
It is true that steam may have changed the 
whole face of affairs—though how steam is to 
affect the yard-to-yard fights by which Nel- 
son’s battles were generally won, it is difficult 
to see. It may be that the superiority of 
French ship-building will give them an advan- 
tage which it did not give them in the last 
war, It may be that conscription crews will 
fight better than volunteer crews. It is pos- 
sible to enumerate twenty contingencies which 
will give to the French the advantage which 
the English have hitherto possessed. Both 
orators in Parliament and writers in newspa- 
pers have shown great ingenuity in the con- 
struction of hypotheses, under any of which 
our fleet is certain to be defeated ; and for the 
purpose of putting us thoroughly on our 
guard, it is well that they should do so. It 
is well to familiarize us with our weak points 
in order that they may cease to be weak. If 
the effect of such warnings is to frighten all 
our old women from their propriety, the inci- 
dent is unfortunate but unavoidable. But the 
question wears a very different aspect when 
looked at from the side from which the em- 
peror of the French must look at it. In chal- 
lenging England he stakes every thing for . 
the sake of which he has braved the incessant 
vicissitudes of a conspirator’s life. If he wins 
he gains little; if he loses, he loses all. The 
best he can hope for is a short series of bril- 
liant victories won at a colossal and exhaust- 
ing cost of blood and treasure. No nation 
80 compact, so vigorous, so resourceful as the 
England of the present day was ever perma- 
nently subdued. The fearful impetus of Na- 
poleon’s power at its strongest broke vainly 
over the sullen, dogged resistance even of so 
fallen a nationality as Spain. Assuming, a8 
Mr. Sidney Herbert assures us, that Malta 
and Gibraltar are absolutely impregnable, the 
emperor of the French must wield power 
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which his uncle never could command if he 
dreams of conquering a single strip of Eng- 
lish territory. Barren victories like those of 
Magenta and Solferino, flattering to his peo- 
ple’s vanity, fatal to their commerce and 
revenue, are the best that he can look for as 
the result of an English war. And he knows 
the English people too well to believe that he 
could finish it, as he has finished the Italian 
war, in one campaign. Absolute emperors 
may treat war as a game of chess, sacrifice 
pawns, exchange pieces, give the game up or 
prolong it as they like. But it is otherwise 
where the policy is planned by a whole people 
instead of by an Aulic council. The spirit of 
a free nation roused by unprovoked aggres- 
sion to fight for all that their own frugality 
and industry has won, is not to be quelled by 
a couple of defeats. Like all commercial 
countries, England has an intense and ner- 
vous horror of war, which betrays itself in 
concessions and compromises which to an ab- 
solute monarch might seem injurious to his 
honor. But when once the conflict is begun, 
and the combative passions are aroused, and 
she nation is thoroughly convinced that there 
is no guarantee for their own security short 
of the absolute destruction of their assailant, 
the emperor need not go very far back in his- 
tory to assure himself that they will bear any 
sacrifice and gird themselves to any effort 
rather than forego their aim. Evenif France 
should come out of the contest nominally vic- 
torious, it is difficult to conceive how the war 
can be any thing else than a death-grapple for 
both. The combatants are so near, their 
wealth is so exposed to hostile onslaught, and 
the ingenuity which men have brought to bear 
on the science of destruction has so far out- 
stripped all the expedients of defence, that 
the longed-for humiliation of England can 
only be purchased by calamities unparalleled 
in European warfare. A contest between 
France and England on English soil will be a 
handkerchief duel, in which neither combatant 
can well escape with life. 

The issue is a terrible one for a French 
ruler to contemplate, even if his untried navies 
should be as successful at sea as his armies 
fresh from the Algerian training-ground have 
been on land. But it has doubtless not es- 
caped the consideration of the emperor that 
the issue may possibly be the other way. 
The sea is no “ Via Sacra” to a French navy. 
Aboukir and Trafalgar are sorry memories to 





substitute for Marengo and Lodi. And ‘it 
fortune should be as constant to England on 
her element as she has been to France on 
hers—if the conduct and courage of English 
seamen are true to their glorious traditions 
—if it should turn out that neither big dock- 
yards, nor iron-cased rams can make a mari- 
time nation, what fate has the emperor to 
expect? To France it will matter. compar- 
atively little. She never was great in nav 
warfare, and no future defeats can make her 
less so. But to the emperor it is utter, ab- 
solute, irretrievable ruin. His throne is built 
on the memory of former glory and can with- 
stand any thing except disaster and disgrace; 
and of all disgrace that which it can endure 
least is a defeat at the hands of England. 
Frenchmen will never forgive the man who 
shall re-open the wounds of Waterloo. 

We incline, therefore, to the belief that it 
will not be England against whom his first 
assault will be directed, though of course it is 
scarcely possible that any prosecution of his 
present aggressive policy can fail to embroil 
us with him at last. England does not ‘satisfy 
the conditions necessary in a victim destined 
to the honor of upholding the Napoleonie 
dynasty. An enemy that requires to be 
beaten at sea is not at all the sort of enemy 
the imperial policy requires. A naval defeat 
would alienate the affections of the French 
people, but a naval triumph would not satisfy 
the aspirations of the French army. More- 
over, the temper in which the peace of Villa- 
franca has been received in many parts of 
France must have shown the government how 
little they can count on the French people al- 
ways accepting the mere renown of a victori- 
ous campaign as full value for the manifold 
miseries of war. They require something 
more substantial than the addition of another 
historic battle field to a catalogue already 
long enough for the greediest ambition. The 
first Napoleon gave them greatness as well 
as glory in exchange for all their sacrifices, 
Each new victory was not merely a new in- 
stalment of the bubble reputation. It had 
its palpable results in the shape of large ad- 
dition, practical if not actual, to the territory 
of France. In spite of the high disinterested 
tone, which for some time the French news- 
papers have obsequiously assumed, there hae 
been a strong feeling of late in France that 
the Italian campaign was a sentimental folly. 
To spill so much blood, and get nothing either 
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in the way of territory or of plunder in 
return, is a thing which no French army ever 
did before, either in Italy or elsewhere. And 
the emperor’s answer to the Corps d’ Etat, 
when he sulkily alludes to the readiness of the 
great European powers to dispute any con- 
quests that he might make, shows that he 
shares in this respect the laudable aspirations 
of his people. We therefore lean to the 
belief that when next the emperor gives a 
public proof that the empire is peace, it will 
be by attacking some neighbor whose terri- 
tory is easy to conquer, and near enough to 
‘keep—some Naboth whose vineyard would in- 
troduce a convenient “ rectification” into the 
frontier line of France. And we are the 
wore confirmed in this belief, by the great 
and somewhat ostentatious activity prevailing 
in the French dockyards. It has been well 
aaid that the force of education is so strong 
that whatever the emperor does, he does it 
like a conspirator. He carries out with in- 
atinctive care the evangelical precept not to 
det his right hand know what his left hand 
doeth. In fact, his favorite amusement in 
hours of grim relaxation seems to be to make 
his cabinet ministers look foolish by taking 
the most important steps of state policy, 
without allowing them to obtain the slightest 
inkling of what he is about. As he does 
every thing else so he also makes peace and 
war. When he has fully resolved on peace 
his way of showing it is to order a peculiarly 
large stock of warlike matériel to the front, 
When after a sufficient interval of peace he 
has selected the new victim on whom he next 
intends to spring, he immediately walks off 
with menacing gestures at some neighbor in 
an opposite direction. England is a very 
convenient subject. for these feigned attacks, 
Until she is actually assailed she loves peace 
very dearly, if not on strictly Christian prin- 
ciples, at least upon commercial ones, which 
are. their modern and improved substitute ; 
and so long as her assailant does not go 
beyond gestures and hard words, it is almost 
as difficult to begin a quarrel with her as it is 
toend one. Cherbourg and the Charles et 
Georges proved a very effective stalking-horse 
for his preparations against Austria, and no 
doubt he thinks that a similar device will 
answer very well again, Meanwhile, neither 
time nor money is thrown away, for it must 
always be a very important link in his plans 
to secure, if not the aid, at least the neutral- 





ity of England. But we suspect that if an 
attack on England was really intended, Cher- 
bourg would have been still officially pro- 
claimed to be incomplete, and the vast fleet 
of transports of which we hear would have 
been built exclusively at Toulon. Louis Na- 
poleon is not over-scrupulous as to the em- 
ployment of either threats or deeds of vio- 
lence, but he very rarely uses both against 
the same antagonist. Never to raise his hand 
until he is quite certain of killing has been 
the unvarying maxim of his reign. It may 
suit his purpose very well to threaten Eng- 
land and to frighten her; and within certain 
limits the result is not a very difficult one to 
attain. Our ungainly mixture of panic-struck 
preparation for defence, with honeyed assur- 
ances of undiminished confidence, show that 
the emperor’s estimate of our sensibility to 
threats, though uncomplimentary, was correct, 
Accordingly he has not spared the sort of 
threats which he knew would tell most ef- 
fectually on English terrors. The refusal of 
furlough, even for a day, to officers of the 
transport service was obviously absurd as a 
practical measure at a time when the season 
for invasion was almost past ; but as a shake 
of the fist it was very effective. Very little 
advantage would probably be derived by the 
War-office from a history of the seventy-eight 
different projects of invasion which at various 
epochs the French government has enter- 
tained; but no little profit might be derived 
from the announcement that such a work was 
in preparation. To paralyze English efforts, 
either in the present negotiations or in some 
later crisis, is worth the expenditure of a 
little ingenuity in blustering. But if any 
blow was really meditated we should have 
none of these indiscreet discoveries. Instead 
of a fleet of steel-plated transports at Cher- 
bourg the emperor would be assembling an 
army of observation on the Pyrenees, and 
sending menacing despatches to Madrid. 

But if the French peasantry must have 
glory, and the French army must have occu- 
pation, and England is for the present una- 
vailable for the purpose, it becomes an in- 
teresting question to the emperor’s other 
neighbors to know which of them occupies 
the post of honor. Clearly the victim must 
be sought upon the eastern frontier ; for from 
time immemorial the Pyrenees have proved 
almost as hopeless a barrier to French enter 
prise as the Channel. On the eastern fron- 
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tier the’ claimants to his notice are very\nu- 
merous, and most of them possess territories 
which would be fitting jewels to add to the 
imperial crown. Savoy is the most desirable 
of all; but probably even the emperor of the 
French will think that some interval should 
elapse before it will be decent to plunder his 
brother in arms. An ally has always the 
privilege of being eaten last. Moreover 
Savoy has some unpleasant peculiarities, not- 
withstanding its strategic importance to an 
invader either from the French or the Italian 
side. The only party in it who are really 
anxious for annexation to France is the parti 
prétre. We doubt very much if the emperor 
reciprocates their affectionate feelings. He 
has probably had enough of the parti prétre. 
He has humored with wonderful skill the 
conflicting religious elements of which the 
French community is composed, and he has 
continued to make friends with the only party 
that in the present chaos of belief can really 
command a following. But it is impossible 
he can really love the priests. Assuming 
that his cold temperament can forget the 
hideous papal misgovernment which as a Car- 
bonaro he swore in 1830 to redress, or his 
own sufferings when, worn with sickness and 
fatigue, he was forced to fly from Ancona in 
disguise, it is inconceivable that as emperor he 
can patiently endure the papal occupation of 
France. There is one paper that even in 
Paris speaks its mind, and one section whose 
compact organization cannot only defy his 
tyranny at home, but can dictate his policy 
abroad. He has no intention probably of 
bearing this forever. In time, no doubt, he 
will find an opportunity for taking the pope 
at a disadvantage, and breaking the back of 
the serpent he is now obliged to cherish. 
But until that happy period arrives it is not 
unlikely that he will wish to defer the acquisi- 
tion of a territory which will import into his 
dominions a fresh battalion of the spiritual 
garrison more uncompromisingly papal than 
that of Belgium itself. 

Going north, Switzerland comes next in 
order; and to judge by the preparations she 
is making, and the suspicious eagerness with 
which Swiss newgpapers are watching the 
movements of the emperor, she does not 
think herself wholly out of danger. Those 
who have London to defend are apt to over- 
estimate the value of the prey to which 
French ambition will stoop, and the amount 
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of plunder which will satisfy a Zouave. But, 
except for the precautionary measures the re- 
public is taking, we should have thought she 
might have gone on her way rejoicing, vacuus 
coram latrone viator. Switzerland is the 
hedgehog of nations, She is small, moves 
but little, does nothing, makes no noise, and 
is worth nobody’s trouble to attack ; but, with 
the exception of France under the impulse of 
revolutionary energy, no nation that has ever 
attacked her has got any thing but bloody 
fingers for its pains. Prudential motives will 
probably restrain the emperor from seeking & 
conquest that promises so little and will cost 
so much. But even if the seizure of two or 
three valleys should be strategically profitable, 
and offer no great difficulty of execution, mo- 
tives of a higher nature ought to restrain him 
from violating a territory which in his bitters 
est need was inviolable for him. He ought 
not to be the ‘first person to forget that the 
Swiss government braved the power of Louis 
Philippe rather than banish the defeated, 
friendless enthusiast from the asylum he had 
chosen. Perhaps, however, the Swiss are 
right in not trusting too implicitly to the 
emperor's recollection éf the experiences of 
the refugee. They have already had a taste 
of his gratitude to the land which sheltered 
him so gallantly, and which, according to hi¢ 
eulogists, he loves so well. They cannot fors 
get that, among all the insolent documents 
that issued from Paris on the occasion of the 
Orsini attentat, none was more violent or 
peremptory than the summons to the Swiss 
Diet to violate their asylum and banish their 
refugees. 

A violation of guaranteed neutrality and @ 
fresh alarm to all the powers of Europe would 
be too costly a price to pay for the narrow 
slip of land which he might be able to steat 
from the Swiss Confederation. If he plays at 
all it will be for a higher stake. There is oné 
traditional object of ambition which is far 
older than any zeal for oppressed nationali- 
ties, and was a standing beacon of policy long 
before there was any disgrace of Waterloo to 
wipe away. From the time that Maximilian 
carried away Mary of Burgundy out of the 
very grasp of Louis XI., French statesmen 
have never ceased to long for the remnant of 
the inheritance which the cunning intriguer 
then suffered to escape him. “France is 
nothing without the frontier of the Rhine” 
was @ maxim in which Napoleon’s predeces 
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sors had thoroughly anticipated him in act if 
not in word. Louis XIV. combated for it 
during the whole of his long and restless 
reign ; and the seizure of Alsace during time 
of peace—one of the most outrageous of his 
many violations of the law of nations—shows 
the value he attached to it. Napoleon, hav- 
ing once conquered it, preferred to abdicate 
rather than submit to the humiliation of giv- 
ing it up. His nephew knows well that even 
the subjugation of England could not please 
his people more than the achievement of this 
darling project of ambition. And Germany 
and Belgium also know it well; they are fully 
alive to the danger that is han;;ing over them, 
and to the necessity of active and immediate 
measures of precaution. In the case of Ger- 
many, for once a bitter experience has not 
been thrown away. A sense of the blessings 
of Napoleonic rule has been ineffaceably burnt 
into German memory. The grinding pres- 
sure of the war contributions, the bloody exe- 
cutions, the relentless tyranny of that era of 
servitude, have not passed away from the 
popular imagination. If there is a magic in 
Napoleon’s name to win the affections of the 
nation whom he led fo glory, it possesses no 
less powerful a spell in re-awakening the ter- 
ror and the hatred of. the races whose land 
and homes were desolated by his sword. 
There is no danger of another Confederation 
of the Rhine. The spirit which roused the 
whole youth of Germany to join in the war of 
liberation is far from having spent its salutary 
force. No German patriot of sixty years ago 
would have believed in the possibility of the 
marvellous change which in a space, brief ina 
nation’s life, has come over the German peo- 
ple. The mere sight of another Napoleon 
leading another French army again to fight 
Austria in the plains of Italy has scattered to 
the winds all prudential considerations, as 
well as all “solidarity of the peoples.” If 
they have been saved from a headlong partici- 
pation in a quarrel which was not theirs, and 
on behalf of claims which no fair disputant 
can defend, it has been owing, not to their 
wisdom or to their fears, but to the sound 
judgment of the wise ruler who in a happy 
moment has been raised up to replace the in- 
competence by which the councils of Prussia 
have been for so many years disgraced. 

Some of the more violent continental Rad- 
icals, who are disgusted that even for once the 


hated House of Hapsburg should have popu- 





lar enthusiasm at its back, have ‘labored to 
prove that the manifestation of feeling is a 
mere “ polizei-begeisterung,”—an enthusiasm 
got up by order of the police. The pliant 
ability of the despotism of these later days is 
capable, it is true, of twisting almost any in- 
strument to its ends. Wiser than of old, it 
never puts forward the naked symbols of 
power as the foundation of its title or the jus- 
tification of its acts. The old motto, “ Sic 
volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas,” is 
altogether forgotten and obsolete. ‘Whenever 
it penetrates any atrocity or folly of a quality 
more than usually conspicuous, it is always 
ready with its proof that the people love to 
have it so. Every pet weapon of the demo- 
cratic armory, warranted to detect and to 
carry out the people’s will with unerring cer- 
tainty, has been converted into a loyal instru- 
ment of absolute power. Universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, trial by jury, a newspaper 
press, and public education, have all been 
commonplaces for liberal eulogy on this side 
of the Channel, as palladiums of freedom and 
unfailing bulwarks against tyranny. Unhap- 
pily for the credit of human inventions, they 
have been found on the other side of the 


Channel to be as faithful ministers of one. 


man’s will as the sword and halter were in 
other days. In countries, therefore, where 


despotism is scientifically done, it is a very. 


perplexing problem to distinguish a real burst 
of popular feeling from some unusually brik 
liant achievement of the claqueurs; but in 
Germany, even in the worst-governed states, 
there is no such quintessential tyranny as this. 

The governments may not want the will to 
introduce it, but they lack the power. Their 
system of administration is so ponderous, and 
their routinism is so inveterate, that they are 
incapable of adopting any of the newer pa- 
tents of oppression. Moreover, in a great 
part of Germany the press is free, either en- 
tirely or toa very great extent; and wherever 


there remained the slightest glimmer of free-; 


dom, it would be impossible for a government, 
by means of a press, to manufacture an artifi- 
cial outburst of enthusiasm. From the posie 
tive to the negative despotism — from the 
tyranny that restrains to. the tyranny. that 
compels—is a very long step indeed. To 
muzzle your slave is easy: to make him say 
what he does not think, and what he does not 
wish to say, implies not only that you are 


powerful, but that he is utterly degraded, It 
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would be a mere libel to say that such a de- 
scription was true, to any considerable extent, 
even of Austrian journalists and pamphleteers. 

But this is not the only nor the strongest 
reason for believing that the sudden enthusi- 
asm for their country’s defence, and the fierce 
hatred of the French which late events have 
roused in Germany, is thoroughly genuine and 
sincere. Not only was it utterly beyond the 
power of the despotic courts to have manu- 
factured such a feeling, but it was not their 
interest to do it if they could. Of course to 
any expedient that could avert the impending 
danger, Austria would cling; but it is not 
from Austria that we in England have heard 
most of the burning indignation which the 
bare idea of French invasion has provoked. 
To our eyes it seems to have burnt more 
fiercely in the second and thirdrate states— 
in Hesse and Wurtemberg, in Hanover and 
Dresden. Now to the sovereigns of these 
states, the movement which is taking place in 
Germany is an absolute death-warrant. The 
only weak point presented by a people so 
stubborn and so widely spread as the Ger- 
mans, is the number of different governments 
into which their nation is split up. The first 
aim of every foreign power that wishes to 
weaken Germany is to maintain her present 
condition of political comminution in all its 
vigor. The first wish of every patriot who 
wishes to see his country strong_enough to 
disregard the shifting caprices of neighboring 
despots, is for German unity. They justly 
attribute the ease with which Napoleon over- 
ran and subjugated their territory to the fact 
that the great German people was no organ- 
ized whole, but a weakly-cemented. conglom- 
erate of two or three real kingdoms and some 
three hundred microscopic states. ‘The result 
of this arrangement was to generate a multi- 
plicity of dynastic feuds, and to elevate every 
petty local rivalry into the dignity of a diplo- 
matic difficulty. It was an ingenious contriv- 
ance for producing disunion, of which no 
French prince who had a quarrel with the 
emperor ever failed to avail himself. Matters 
are not quite so bad now, but there remains 
a sufficient leaven of the old system in the 
swarm of small states that still raise the 
Germanic Confederation to the unwieldy num- 
ber of thirty-seven. What infatuation it was 
that induced the Congress of Vienna to 
weaken by such useless divisions the only true 
bulwark against France, it is almost impossi- 
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ble to conceive. They have raised up endless 
obstacles in the path of all administrative im- 
provement—they have acted as a constant 
fuel to the old rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia—they have served no single profitable 
purpose either to the government of Germany 
or the stability of Europe. The then English 
interest in Hanover, or the difficulty of dis- 
posing of the spoil among so many jealous 
claimants, are the only reasons that can be 
suggested for their preservation. Whatever 
was the motive of the plenipotentiaries at 
Vienna, enlightened German reformers have 
never ceased from the wish that these unfor- 
tunate demarcations should be gently but 
thoroughly effaced. To mediatize the smaller 
sovereigns would be revolution: they may be 
more peacefully obliterated by the construc- 
tion of some central executive, or some com: 
pulsory system of common action in which 
the individuality and caprice of the mumerous 
atoms may be merged. In internal affairs, 
the Zollverein and Pass-verein are a certain 
step in the right direction; but in respect to 
foreign relations, no advance whatever has 
been made. If Germany is to hold the posi- 
tion to which her population and territory en- 
title her, it is quite clear that she must be 
able at any moment to direct all her force 
against any given foe; and the construction 
of some machinery that will secure this ob- 
ject must be and always has been the end and 
scope of every movement for the defence of 
Fatherland. But it is clear that in this mat- 
ter the interests of the German people and 
those of the German princes are in direct an- 
tagonism. As Germany increases, they must 
decrease. To charge them with having, for 
the sake of Austria, got up, by means of the 
expedients known to the police, a movement 
whose first cry was for German unity, is to 
charge them with preferring Austria’s inter- 
ests to their own existence. 

In truth, the real state of the case has been 
the other way. It is the German people who 
have dragged their princes along a path on 
which the princes have very coyly and reluc- 
tantly advanced. The courts of Darmstadt 
and Bavaria and Wurtemberg have lately 
shown every inclination to bow down, as their 
predecessors did half a century ago, to the 
conqueror of the hour. It cannot be ex- 
pected that would be despots should have any 
extraordinary repulsion for the man who has 
reduced despotism to a science. But within 
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that half century the materials on which they 
have to work have been radically changed. 
In 1806, Germany was but a geographical ex- 
pression: it is now a nation as resolutely 
united as any nation on the earth. Petty 
courts may make petty quarrels to give them- 
selves importance ; diplomatists may galvanize 
historic rivalries anew; local or dynastic in- 
terests may be preferred to national in the 
intrigues of selfish rulers; but the day of such 
small things is passed away. Their paltry 
tracasseries can no more turn aside the strong 
and steady stream of national feeling, than 
the ripple that a may-fly makes can turn a 
river from its course. Whatever ephemeral 
combinations may pass through the brains of 
ingenious officials, every mouthpiece of popu- 
Jar opinion—meetings, memorials, newspapers, 
pamphlets—from Stettin to Eisenach, and 
Hisenach to Stuttgard, speak but with one 
woice. They have no faith in the arts of dip- 
lomacy, or the settlements of congresses for 
quieting such an enemy as the emperor of the 
French. They seorn to buy peace, as some 
ef their rulers seem willing to buy it, by 
fawning on the hereditary enemies of their 
race. What they insist on is, that Germany 
must be made safe, and that she must be safe 
not by another’s sufferance, but by her own 
united strength. 

It is impossible for us in England to wit- 
ness, without a lively interest, a burst of feel- 
ing so fiery and fierce in a nation ordinarily 
socalm. There must be rankling memories 
and well-grounded apprehensions to have 
stirred up so unusual a commotion in such 
sluggish waters. We Only trust that it may 
endure until every weak point is fortified, and 
every military resource is concentrated in the 
hands of some central power. For, over and 
above all feelings of sympathy for our own 
kith and kin, it is of the most vital importance 
to England that Germany should be strong. 
In the storm which is impending over Europe, 
and of which we have already felt the pre- 
liminary gusts, it is to Germany alone that we 
ean look for the alliance of a people—the 
only alliance that will avail us now. For the 
subtle policy of the Tuileries has brought 
about a change in the mutual attitude of Eu- 
ropean nations, which was little marked at the 
time it was taking place. The bulwarks 
which our fathers with much labor and at the 
eest of much blood built up to secure Europe 
from the insatiable aggressiveness of France, 





have been very quietly but very effectually 
undermined. The effect of the first Napo- 
leon’s rapacity was to raise against him a 
coalition against which it was hopeless he 
should stand. The powers who had combined 
to stay the plague that had devastated Enu- 
rope for a quarter of a century, did not look 
upon their mission as at an end, when France 
had been stripped of all her ill-gotten spoils, 
and driven back within her ancient frontiers, 
The horrors which one nation’s bloody ambi- 
tion had been enabled by the disunion of the 
others to produce, were too fresh in the minds 
of all not to suggest the necessity of precau- 
tions against their recurrence. Aceordingly, 
in all emergencies in which there seemed a 
danger that the settlement of 1815 would be 
disturbed, the great powers who had crushed 
Napoleon acted unitedly to maintain, with a 
strong hand, the peace they had jointly made, 
That in the course of the thirty years during 
which this united action was maintained many 
errors should be committed was almost un- 
avoidable. It was natural that the despotic 
courts should combine to use for their own 
purposes the enormous power which the re- 
bound from the madness of the Revolution 
had placed in their hands. It was to be ex- 
pected that they should look on all aspira- 
tions after freedom as pregnant with the ele- 
ments of the confusion which freedom @ Ja 
Frangaise had so widely sown. But still, 
with whatever drawbacks, the perpetuation of 
the alliances by which Europe had been freed 
from the incubus of French bayonets was pro- 
ductive of great good. For five-and-thirty 
years it secured to the populations north of 
the Alps and Pyrenees the greatest of all 
blessings—peace. It sealed up the evil genius 
of Europe for a time. It made French in- 
vasions impossible, and forced the military 
ardor of the French nation to expend itself 
in Thiers’ romances and Béranger’s ballads. 
Had it not existed, Belgium would probably 
at this moment have been French. 

To the schemes of ambition, once the visions 
of an enthusiast in the cells of Ham, now the 
policy of an imperial cabinet, it was obvious 
that this compact phalanx of allies presented 
a fatal obstacle. To break it down by force 
had defied the genius of the first Napoleon, 
and the nephew was not the man to attempt 
the path in which even his uncle’s foot had 
slipped. But with a little ingenuity it might 
be dissolved. The sun might succeed where 
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the-north wind had failed. The first thing 
was to make one member of the confederacy 
his friend. Successful mischief can only be 
made from the vantage ground of pretended 
friendship. England was selected as the 
most suitable object for this first experiment, 
perhaps on account of her eminent simplicity, 
more probably because Lord Malmesbury’s 
festive recollections of the merry days when 
they were young threw England into the em- 
peror’s arms. This step once gained the rest 
was easy. There are subjects of difference 
among the closest friends; and when he had 
once obtained the ear of England, there was 
no great difficulty, to use a homely phrase, in 
establishing a raw. The policy of Russia 
towards Turkey did not differ materially from 
the policy of the United States toward Mexico, 
or the policy of England towards the Great 
Mogul; but it happened unfortunately to cross 
the interests both of Austria and of England. 
From the papers that have seen the light we 
are able to admire the ingenuity with which 
the “ Eastern Question ” was treated, and the 
art with which it was fanned into a quarrel. 
But we can also see enough to be certain that 
much more remains behind. The conduct of 
the Emperor Nicholas during those negotia- 
tions was not only inconsequent and unintelli- 
gible in itself, but was inconsistent with the 
sagacity which had distinguished his whole 
life. By what double dealing he was tempted 
or goaded into perpetrating the fatal act of 
aggression, which he never could honorably 
retract, and in which the western powers could 
scarcely with honor have acquiesced, is no 
doubt written in M. Walewsky’s or M. de 
Bourqueney’s Memoirs, which will probably 
be published when all of us are dead. But 
until then the world must be content to judge 
the transactions by the light of the maxim 
“Is fecit cui prodest.”. The emperor could 
afford to be compliant to the English in the 
conduct of that war. Its issue to him was 
comparatively unimportant. Whatever terms 
were ultimately agreed on, his first great blow 
was struck, and the greatest member of the 
anti-Napoleonic alliance was severed from it 
forever. 
Since that time the same policy has been 
prosecuted with the same steady and skilful 
hand. The next great point was to detach 
Austria from England; and to one who knew 
the temper of existing English opinion this 
was not a very arduous task. The emperor 


of the French has thie advantage over every 
other antagonist with whom England has 
ever had to contend, that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the nature of the influences by 
which our somewhat fickle and impulsive 
policy is shaped. To most continental states 
men English policy is an insoluble enigma. 
They find a hopeless contradiction in the 
views of successive cabinets; they are utterly 
unable to discover any single object for which 
the meandering path, whose course changes 
twice every ten years, is making; and yet 
they cannot blind themselves to the fact that 
in spite of this aimlessness the wealth and 
empire of England are constantly increasing. 
Their belief in the virtue of protocols is too 
ingrained to tolerate the idea that a nation 
may thrive though its diplomatists blunder. 
They prefer the hypothesis that all the inex- 
plicable evolutions of our Foreign Office are 
only the arts of a self-seeking but most dex- 
terous finesse. They see nothing, and there 
fore they suspect every thing; and one great 
source of English unpopularity on the Con- 
tinent is the firm belief that, from the days of 
Lord Castlereagh to the days of Lord Joha 
Russell, “ cette vielle tricheuse de l Angle 
terre” has pursued by hidden and tortuous 
paths one undeviating policy—to clip the | 
wings of every other power, and ruin every 
trade except her own. 
The emperor of the French has had the — 
means of knowing better. He knows that . 
the course of England at each emergency is | 
decided much more by some passionate but 
ignorant sentiment out of doors than by the 
sage deliberations of cool-headed ministers; | 
and that English diplomacy is a very tractar 
ble instrument to any potentate who is master 
of the art of shouting the right claptrap at 
the right time. During the late transactions . 
he has shown great skill in this unimperial | 
accomplishment. Two feelings have been | 
growing in England of late years, out of both 
of which he has made a profit. Among the 
practical and smaller portion of the commu 
nity there has been a growing disapproval of 
the ancient practice of taking a part in con 
tinental disputes 3 and among the more im» . 
pulsive majority the sufferings of Italy have- | 
year by year excited a deeper and deeper . 
sympathy, and more bitter animosity against. | 
Austria, Both feelings could only meet with. 
a very qualified assent from calmer states» 
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nen; for it is clear that if. we never take part. 
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with anybody, nobody in our need will take 
part with us; and that Italian independence 
can only be a very circuitous remedy for Ital- 
fan sufferings, inasmuch as out of the three 
great despotic powers in Italy, the two which 
are purely Italian, the pope and the king of 
Naples, are incomparably the worst. But the 
national feeling of England, so sluggish on 
‘domestic matters, makes itself heard on these 
foreign questions with a power and a decision 
which overbears all efforts of individual states- 
men to restrain or to direct it. Thus, by a 
temporary affectation of the liberality which 
he persecutes at home, the emperor of the 
French was enabled to evoke among us 
enough of sympathy for his Italian raid to 
reduce England to absolute inaction. 

We are far from saying that this neutrality 
was unwise. The expediency of such a policy 
can only be judged of by its ultimate result, 
and the end is not yet. And eyen if it had 
been a point of national expediency to act as 
Austria’s turnkey by helping to keep the door 
of her Italian prison, English statesmen are 
not bloodless enough for such a course. But 
it is the excellence of the emperor’s tactics 
that he so plays his game, that even those 
who suspect him most cannot refuse their 
assent to the policy by which England is 
made to play into his hands. Austria, how- 
ever, could not be expected to recognize either 
the wisdom or the loyalty of our course. She 
repudiated the imputation of a tyranny which 
in truth was rather the unconscious result 
of pedantry and narrowness, than deliberate 
cruelty of temper; and she appealed not un- 
naturally to treaties which said a great deal 
about territorial rights, and nothing whatever 
about misgovernment. And as far as the 
letter of national law goes, she was perfectly 
in the right. If it was difficult to reconcile 
our intervention with humanity, it was not 
less difficult to reconcile our inaction with our 
treaty obligations. We, together with the 
other powers, were signatories of the settle- 
ment of Vienna. If we do not approve of 
Germans reigning on Italian soil, why did we 
endorse it then ? if we did approve of it, and 
did bind ourselves to it then, why do we not 
uphold it now? Europeen settlements were 
mere shams, if the powers that made them 
always declined to maintain them. If we in- 
tended Austrian domination in Italy to be 
contingent on what we called good govern- 
ment, we ought to have stated the condition 
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(together with an accurate definition of good 
government) in the bond. In private affairs 
a power of tacitly reserving @condition that 
an alienation should be null if the alienee 
should turn out a bad landlord, would make 
sad havoc of the rights of property: and a 
similar proceeding in international affairs 
would make law impotent, and treaties mere 
waste paper. Juridically this logic was unas- 
sailable. The fact that Austria made this 
appeal, and made it in vain, might moderate 
the anxiety of her majesty’s government to 
enter in a new congress on new agreements, 
so soon after their serene and complacent 
deglutition of the old ones. The experience 
of the past year has sufficiently proved that 
congressional arrangements are perfectly illu- 
sory, and that when the strain comes they 
guarantee nothing, and only furnish a mine 
for mutual recrimination. 

It is of no use stopping to pick up spilt 
water. The evil is done—the second blow 
has succeeded—the second severance is con- 
summated. Austria as well as Russia has 
fallen off in disgust from the side of—as she 
thinks—disloyal England. The fourfold cord 
that for forty years has pinioned the arms of 
French ambition is now reduced to’ but two 
strands. England and Germany stand alone 
to repel the attack, which if the emperor lives 
one or other of them will surely have to face. 
But even so the rope is amply strong enough. 
It would have been simpler, cheaper, easier, 
if Europe could have presented so united a 
front that even the attempt to disturb its 
landmarks would be absurd. But the last 
also must be weakened, before the attempt 
can be made with any probability of success. 
England and Prussia are both stronger than 
they were when last their strength was meas- 
ured against that of France. Not only has 
their growth in wealth and population sur- 
passed that of their antagonist, but they are 
free from internal enemies by whom in the 
former struggle nearly half their available 
power was consumed. ‘The turbulent discon- 
tent of Ireland, and the untempered feudalism 
of Prussia, were allies whom the first Napo- 
leon knew well how to use; they hampered 
England and brought Prussia to the verge of 
ruin. Each of the two countries is now the 
abode of a compact and contented people. 

But though there is no ground for fear, 
there is every ground for precaution. We 
must beware that the astute diplomacy which 
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has deprived us of two allies does not succeed 
in depriving us of a third. A year ago the 
great danger seemed to be. that when the 
storm burst it would find England absolutely 
unprepared. The panic of the last twelve 
months, grotesque as it has been in some of 
its aspects, has at least resulted in an activity 
of preparation which probably no calm calcu- 
lation of probabilities would have produced. 
It requires something more forcible than logic 
to overbear the stubborn self-illusions of the 
Manchester doctrinaires. Our principal dan- 
ger now lies from another maxim of this same 
school. The doctrine of non-intervention 
within limits is a very sound doctrine. There 
is no doubt that meddlesomeness has been till 
very recently the besetting sin of English 
policy, and has left behind it a very heavy be- 
quest of debts as its result. Even now there 
is an exuberant activity in our Foreign Office 
which is never satiated until it has had its 
say with respect to every proceeding of every 
government to whom our agents are accred- 
ited. The Foreign Secretary regards himself 
as a species of Greek chorus, entitled on all. 
occasions to put in his advice, no matter 
whether it is agreeable or the reverse. This 
is the only undignified but innocent remnant 
of the old policy of meddling by force of 
arms whenever any of our neighbors did any. 
thing that was not exactly to our mind. But 
a reaction has set in, and we are now in dan- 
ger of swaying over quite as far on the other. 
side. The policy of coldly abstaining. from 
any share or interest in continental quarrels 
has no doubt a tendency to keep down the. 
Estimates; but in our anxiety for that great 
object we wholly forget of how much protec- 
tion such a policy will strip us. During the 
Russian war, the English newspapers were 
very indignant with Austria and Prussia for 
not taking an active part in the contest. But 
their wrath was very unreasonable, for those 
powers were only practising the policy of 
non-intervention which we had been so elo- 
quently preaching. That if we do not help 
our allies, our allies will not help us, though 
a very obvious truth, seems hardly to have 
dawned on the minds of some of the reason- 
ers of this party. But of course most of 
those who preach non-intervention are quite 
prepared for isolation as its result. They are 
confident that England can hold her own 
against the world. There is no good, they 
think, in burdening ourselves with allies for 








the purposes of .a resistance which fifty years 
ago we were quite able to maintain alone. 
This reasoning has not been used for the first 
time, and when last used it led to very un- 
pleasant consequences. The history of Prus- 
sia during the first decade of the present 
century is fruitful in warning to nations who, 
in the pride of their present strength and 
past achievements, think that they can well 
afford to stand alone. The parallel between 
Prussia then and England now is a curious 
one, for it presents more points of similitude 
than historical parallels are wont to do, 
Without showing any strong solicitude for 
her own defence, Prussia was content to rely 
upon the renown of Frederick, as we do now 
on that of Wellington. She looked upon her- 
self as a nation aloof from the rest of her 
German kinsfolk, and owned no national duty 
except that of furthering the immediate and 
palpable interests of Prussia. In this spirit 


‘she concluded the treaty of Basle with Napo- 


leon, and abandoned first Austria and after- 
wards the Rhine States to their fate. She did 
not cumber herself much about allies, for she 
remembered (such national memories are fatal 
snares) that fifty years back Frederick had made 
head almost alone against the united Continent, 
There was a French party in the Prussian Cabi- 
net composed of her most trusted statesmen. 
In spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
this party clung with desperate tenacity to 
the belief that in his repeated professions of 
attachment to Prussia, the Emperor Napo- 
leon was sincere. It was true, he had made 
similar professions to other powers, whom 
he had not scrupled afterwards to parti- 
tion. In fact it was clear to all eyes not wil- 
fully blind that he was pursuing the policy of 
the last of the Horatii, and dividing his an- 
tagonists that he might slaughter them one 
by one. But the French party that ruled in 
the Prussian Cabinet refused to part with the 
fond belief that the Emperor Napoleon was 
a true friend to Prussia, and that she would 
be an exception from the universal rule. At 
last, after she had temporized and temporized 
till all her natural ‘allies’ had either been 
crushed by force or had fallen off from her in 


; disgust, her turn to be invaded came. As 


soon as there was no one left to interpose and 
moderate the ardor of his friendship, her 
“trusty and loyal ally” threw off the mask, 
In the hour of trial the renown of the great 
Frederick, and the self-confidence of the 











Prussian people, proved very impalpable bar- 
riers to an invading army. The Prussian 
soldiery behaved well and fought with gal- 
lantry, but there was not found one command- 
ing spirit equal to the crisis. Almost every 
officer of rank turned out incompetent; a 
splendid army was annihilated by sheer blun- 
dering; and half a dozen impregnable for- 
tresses fell one after another like a pack of 
cards, without a blow being struck in their 
defence. The Prussian monarchy was within 
an ace of absolute extinction. But for that 
early Russian frost in November, 1812, which 
was hailed with so much joy by so many suf- 
fering nations, the glories and the fall of 
Prussia would have been written in the same 
‘mournful catalogue with Venice and Genoa 
and Poland. 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 
The first half of the story fits too closely to 
leave us entirely without apprehension as to 
the applicability of the second. Had Prussia 
and Austria been in the field together Jena 
need have been no final or fatal blow. She 
staked every thing upon her own unaided 
strength, andshe lost. Her great humiliation 
was plainly due, no doubt, to the utter incom- 
petence of her commanders, England but a 
short time before had been fighting the 
same single-handed fight for existence, and 
was saved by the ability of her commanders. 
The whole difference between the fate of Eng- 
land and Prussia was merely the difference 
between the talents of Nelson and Brunswick. 
Had the case been inverted—had there been 
a Nelson at Jena and a Brunswick at Trafal- 
gar—Prussia would have escaped five years 
of bitter bondage, and we should now have 
been able to enlighten Mr. Bright from actual 
experience as to whether it is cheaper to let 
the French army into England or to keep 
them out. But this possession of an able 
commander is an accident on which no nation, 
however well equipped, is able to count with 
confidence. We have lacked it in some 
emergencies—such as the American war— 
when we sorely needed it. It is the one de- 
ficiency which no perfection of preparation, 
no strength of fortresses or multiplication of 
ships, will avail to counteract. It is the one 
weak point in the armor of a nation that 
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fights without allies, which no care and no 
sacrifices can make thoroughly secure. 

We earnestly trust that whatever beneficent 
will-o’-the-wisp our government may amuse 
itself with pursuing among the mazes and the 
pitfalls of Italian politics, they will allow no 
chase after the ideal to make them forget the 
essential importance of friendly reJations with 
Germany. The Germans must always be our 
natural allies; for they are the only great 
people besides ourselves who harbor no 
schemes of European conquest, and whose 
welfare is bound up with peace; and the 
present crisis is one that should draw the alli- 
ance closer. The course of events has linked 
our interests together, and our common neces- 
sities trace out for us acommon path. The 
frontiers of both are threatened by the same 
storm, and on the bearing of the two it will 
perhaps depend whether it is to burst at once 
in all its fury, or for the present pass away. 
The part that events are assigning to these 


two nations to fill is one that they have filled 


together more than once before. Europe has 
more than once owed its independence to the 
same combination against the same foe. It 
is melancholy, but it seems to be decreed, 
that history should always move on round 
this one dreary, unvarying circle, and that 
the hard-working, peace-loving Teutonic race 
should be doomed every fifty years to waste 
its wealth and halt in its onward progress in 
order to battle with and curb the restless ra- 
pacity of France. Apparently the era is 
coming round again, and the unwelcome task 
is about to be re-imposed. Neither England 
nor Prussia are nations of a temper to equip 
costly armaments out of mere vanity, or to 
paralyze their own commerce by a causeless 
war. But the history of Prussia during the 
last war has proved that compliance, pushed 
even to%servility, will not avail to avoid the 
struggle; and our experience warns us that 
every farthing we stint in our preparations 
now will have to be repaid a hundred-fold 
later on. Let us hope that both powers, when 
the conflict comes, may not only be ready for 
its utmost exigencies, but that no foolish pol- 
icy of isolation may have robbed them of the 
strength which can only be derived from 





perfect union. 
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Whether in his lonely course, 

Lonely, not forlorn,—he stray, 

Or, with Love’s supporting force, 
Cheat the toil and cheer the way, 
Leave it all to His high hand, 

Who doth hearts as streams command. 


Gales from heaven, if so He will, 
Sweeter melodies can wake 

On the lofty mountain rill, 

Than the meeting waters make: 
Who hath the Fathex and the Son, 
May be left, but not dlone. 


THE woman who lost her piece of silver 
swept her house out diligently, regardless of 
the dust she raised, until she found it. “It is 
not unusual,” says Mackenzie,* “to find a 
good deal of confusion and tumult when there 
is any great work going on in religion. 
Satan likes nothing so well as to let things 
settle down in darkness and quiet. But when 
Christ is seeking out his people in good ear- 
nest, we must not expect it all to be smooth 
work, How many afflictions are sent, like 
storm-blasts, sweeping through the soul, to 
waken us up to see our danger and seek our 
safety!” 

Such storm-blasts were, even now, begin- 
ning to blow up the moral dust in Hopkins- 
ville. One evening, Mr. Bolter, stumbling on 
his old acquaintance, A 1, mentioned to that 
excellent official the state of affairs in the 
Rat’s Hole, and observed what a good thing 
it would be if the publican could be deprived 
of his license. A 1 thought that, considering 
the offences committed, the prospect of doing 
80 was highly promising, and engaged to see 
to it. Meanwhile, Mr. Bolter was going to 
try what he could do in an amicable way, by 
entering the Rat’s Hole with several numbers 
of the British Workman, and offering them 
to the customers there. 

Accordingly, he. made his way thither, 
guided along the otherwise dark street by a 
flaming oil lamp in the entrance. He went 
up-stairs, where he heard a great stamping 
of feet, and other tokens of applause, and en- 
tered a room, stifling hot, where many men 
were drinking. A popular song having just 
been concluded, there was a lull, which 
he took advantage of, by going round the 
table and laying a British Workman before 
each man, saying, “ Would you like to have 


this ?” 
* “ Redeeming Love.” 





“T hope you're going to give us a piece of 
money with it,” * said the first. 

“T don’t approve of this paper,” said an- 
other. 

“And I don’t approve of methodistical 
spies,” said a third. “This fellow, whatever 
he may call himself, is nothing more nor less 
than a spy.” 

“Then, out of window shall he go,” said 
another, rising up. 

“Softly, softly, my good sir,” said Mr. Bol- 
ter, composedly. “This house is common to 
usall. The owner may turn me out of it if he 
chooses; but you and I are here on the same 
terms.” 

“No, we’re not,” said the other, getting 
nearer to him; “and I'll tell you why. We 
call for liquor, and pay for it: you do neither 
one nor the other. Therefore it’s plain you're 
nothing better than a spy.” 

“You may think so, but you’ve not proved 
it,” said Mr. Bolter ; “ you might just as well 
say, ‘ We call for liquor, and pay for it; you 
do tieither, and therefore you’re a hippopot- 
amus.’” 

This unexpected sally made some of them 
laugh, and the assailant for a moment had not 
a word to say for himself. 

“Ah, my dear man,” said Mr. Bolter, 

coolly, “ it’s plain you’ve not studied logic, or 
you never would have used such an argument 
as that! Why, you might drive a Lord 
Mayor’s coach through it.” 
' This made them laugh again, and one of 
them offered Mr. Bolter something to drink, 
Though he did not accept it, he immediately 
availed himself of the opening that was made 
for him by his ally on the bench, and sat 
down beside him. His antagonist, however, 
was very surly, and, resuming his seat, he 
said— 

“ Logic here or logic there, I’ll bet you six- 
pence that you are what I say.” 

“ And I’ll present you with sixpence,” said 
Mr. Bolter, “ if you can tell me what logic is, 
But come, don’t let us be uncomfortable to- 
gether. As I came over Westminster Bridge 
the other night, in a pouring rain, there was 
a stoppage. You never saw such a complete 
wedge. There were flies, vans, carts, wagons, 
omnibuses, ladies going out to parties in close 
carriages, all jammed up together. The po- 


* Verbatim. 
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licemen were popping in and out among the 
horses’. heads, but for a while, could make 
nothing of it. You may fancy the confusion. 
After. a time some of the drivers, who did not 


possess the sweetest of tempers, began loudly 


to grumble. Much good that did, of. course. 
However, they were getting more and more 
out of patience, when all at once, a cheerful 
voice cried out, ‘ What’s the odds, when we’re 
all so comfortable together ?’ 
there was a general laugh; and, the next 
minute, as if by magic, the foremost vehicles 
began to move onwards, the others followed 
in due course, and, in a few moments all ob- 
stacles had dispersed, and every one was jog- 
ging along his own way.” 

This little anecdote was told so pleasantly 
and naturally, that friendly looks greeted the 
speaker from sundry quarters; and he then 
proceeded to say, “I have not come in to 
stay; I merely wished to offer you these 
papers for the chance of their being accepta- 
ble to you, and in the event of their proving 
otherwise, I shall speedily withdraw them 
and myself. Give me leave, however, if it is 
not disagreeable to you, to point out to your 
attention one or two anecdotes in this num- 
ber, which happens to be a remarkably good 
one, or, if you prefer it, I will read them to 
you myself, though it is getting rather late.” 

“Read away by all means,” said two or 
three, though the warlike gentleman ex- 
claimed, “I objects to this here style of 
thing,” and began to thump the table with 
his pewter can. His next neighbor, however, 
gave him a shove, and roughly muttered, 
“ Be quiet then, will ye?” on which the other 
looked daggers. Mr. Bolter, whose object 
now became a successful and early retreat, 
proceeded withort delay to read one or two 
rather lively anecdotes with all the spirit he 
possessed; and then, starting up, he said, 
«“ Well, I must be off. If I should ever come 
this way again, I may perhaps look in on you 
earlier; but, at present, I will merely leave 
these papers with you; and if any of you 
should be pleased with them and wish to see 
any more, you can tell me so next time. 
Good-night.” 

And off he went with flying colors ; though 
his argumentative opponent hinted to him as 
he passed, that he should let fly at his head 
some night when he was. least expecting it. 


Mr. Bolter, having proceeded beyond the} 


beams of the friendly lamp, was cautiously 


Of course |' 
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wading through the mire, when he heard 
some one in the pitchy darkness before him, 
distressfully call out, “ Hoy! Meg! Help! 
‘Help!” , 

Mr. Bolter ran forward towards the voice; 
‘and, in so doing, suddenly found himself al- 
‘most up to the knees in soft mud. 

“ Where are you, and what’s the matter ? ” 


cried he. 


“ Here I am, almost embedded in mud,” re- 
plied the other, “and afraid to move a step, 
lest I should plunge further into it.” 

The voice was gentlemanlike but helpless. 
“Give me your hand,” said Mr. Bolter, “I 
know the bearings hereabouts, perhaps rather 
better than you do, though I am somewhat 
out of my soundings.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” cried the other, 
eagerly grasping the proffered hand. “ Surely, 
never was man in such a pickle!” 

The thought of robbery and murder had 
oecurred to Mr. Bolter, but only to be in- 
stantly rejected; there was a genuine ring 
in the cheerful laugh which proclaimed the 
stranger no counterfeit. 

“Where do you want to go?” said Mr. 
Bolter. 

“Anywhere out of this mess,” said his 
companion. “Home, I think. 
enough of this part of Hopkinsville for a 


while, though I was intending to get to the 


Rat’s Hole?” 


“The Rat’s Hole, sir?” exclaimed Mr.: 
“ Ah, I would not advise you to go, 
there | ! You'll get no good there, I can assure. 


Bolter. 
you,” 
the other. 


about it?” 
“ Because I have just been there.” 


“How do you know so much 


“Well, if it suited you, might it not a, 


me? a.” 

« Ah, sir, all places must suit the poor city 
missionary.” 

“Ha!” said the other; and paused. “So 
that’s what you are,” resumed he presently. 
“T was wondering to what class you could be- 
long. I-set you down for a doctor.” 

“A doctor of souls, sir.” 

“A quack-doctor, I’m afraid, Mr. “Mission- 
ary, eh? You haven’t taken out your di- 

loma ?” 

“ Well, sir, that’s a handsome return of 
yours, for my picking you out of the mud.” 

His companion laughed, perhaps with a 
little shame, and then said,— 


I've had. 


“That, depends upon my object,” replied. 


- 
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“Well! what were they doing at the Rat’s 
Hole? I have heard so much of that place, 
that I have been curious to see it.” 

“That was precisely my own case, sir; 80 
I took a handful of the British Workman 
with me, and walked in.” 

“But was it not dangerous? Were you 
not afraid ? ” 

“Tt was dangerous; but I was not afraid.” 

“You were bold—” 

“O sir, my master stood by me!” 

“ Your master?” 

“Your master and mine, sir—our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

“ Do you know who I am P” said the other, 
quickly. 

“Not in the least; but he ts your master, 
whatever kind of servant t®him you may be.” 

“Certainly, certainly! I had not thought 
—Well, Mr. Bolter, tell me how you got on.” 

“You know me then, sir, it seems,” said 
Mr. Bolter, smiling. “Well, when I got in, 
a man offered to throw me out of window.” 

“Rather an awkward beginning! What 
did you do?” 

“What should you have done?” 

“Well, I confess I am not quite prepared 
to say.” 

“You must not take much time, sir, to pre- 
pare what you have to say, or to do, either, 
if you venture into the Rat’s Hole. I told the 
man I had as much right to be in the house 


' as he had; we were on equal terms. He 


denied it, and said he and his companions 
called for liquor and paid for it, which I did 
not, and therefore I was a spy.” 

“That was a non sequitur. He should 
have said, and therefore you were not on equal 
terms.” 

“Just so; but he was no logician, and I 
told him so. He betted me sixpence I was a 
spy, and I offered him sixpence if he could 
tell me what logic was. By degrees I made 
my way sufficiently to be offered a seat at 
their table, I told them a story, read them 
one or two anecdotes from the British Work- 
man, and then made good my retreat while I 
could do so with safety, making a half-promise 
to look in on them on some future occasion.” 

“You did more than I could have done, I 
am afraid,” said the other, after a short 
silence. 

“Why do you say you are afraid, sir?” 

“T am afraid I could not have done as much 
as you did,” said his companion. 





“ Ay, that’s an amendment,” said Mr. Bole 
ter, laughing. “No, I don’t suppose you 
could. These places and people, sir, are only 
fit for the missionary. He acts as pioneer 
for more civilized laborers. There is a young 
gentleman, eminent, I understand, for scholar- 
ship and zeal, at the head of this parish, 
which is twice too large for any man, but how 
could he make his way in such a den as the 
Rat’s Hole? The very first sight of his fine 
linen and fine person, carriage, and address, 
would set them against him. They would 
tell him as I was told to-night——” 

“ What?” 

“That they would let fly at his head the 
first opportunity, when he was least expecting 
it.” 

At this instant Mr. Bolter received a blow 
on the head from a bludgeon, which felled 
him to the ground. The next moment a 
couple of well-directed blows from the doubled 
fists of his companion, levelled his foe to the 
mud, though the next instant he was on his 
feet and running off as fast as he could. 
~ “What cheer, Mr. Bolter?” cried his 
champion, excitedly. “ You’re not seriously 
injured, I hope ? lean on me, my good sir.” 

And raising him vigorously from the ground, 
he dragged the bewildered Mr. Bolter into a 
small shop hard by, in the miserable window 
of which gleamed a light. 

“Mr. De Vere?” exclaimed Mr. Bolter, 
amazedly, as the rays of the tallow candle fell 
upon his face. 

“The same,” said Mr. De Vere, shaking 
him vehemently by the hand. “ How are 
you? How do you feel yourself? My dear 
Mr. Bolter, that blow might have felled an 
ox. It was a providence that your valuable 
life was spared !” 

“A providence? my valuable life!” re- 
peated Mr. Bolter, looking very much grati- 
fied. “I can assure you, sir, this kindness of 
expression and of action repays me a dozen 
times for the rap on my head.” 

“You area capital fellow, and that’s the 
fact,” said Mr. De Vere, very cordially. “So 
now, since you don’t seem materially hurt, let 
us get out of this detestable locality as soon 
as we can. Give me your arm—you are not 
quite steady yet.” 

And off they went as lovingly as Orestes and 
Pylades, Damon and Pythias, Castor and 
Pollux, or any other gentlemen whose names 
always run in couples on account of their 
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affection and fidelity. The generous Mr. De|a sister of charity; and when he at length 
Vere had entirely forgotten that his com-| was court-plastered and bandaged to her en- 
panion was not quite sound, and, with the tire satisfaction, he was sensible of a violent 
ardor of youth, was anxious to atone by his| headache, great lassitude, and pains in his 
cordiality for all his past misapprehension | limbs, which his fall and bad usage seemed 
and coldness. On reaching the precincts of] fully to account for. The remedies proposed 
gas-lighted, civilized society, they parted with | by his kind nurses were a hot foot-bath, a 
a warm hand-shaking, the best of friends. basin of gruel, and a warm bed; to none of 
Ah! well wrote wise John Foster: “The | which he made any objection: but as John 
little, nominal, specific distinctions of sects| proposed preparing the bath for him by the 
cannot be got rid of while there is so little of| fire after Ellen had gone to bed, and Ellen 
vital religion in the world: because that is so| had to make the gruel in the first instance, 
shallow, these inconsiderable points stand | Mr. Bolter had no resource but to sit by the 
prominent above the surface, and occasion ob- | fire while the said gruel was making. And 
struction and mischief. When the powerful| then it was, that, in spite of his throbbing 
spring-tide of piety and mind shall rise, these | head, he took occasion to give his companions 
points will be swallowed up and disappear.” | full particulars of his visit to the Rat’s Hole, 
John and Ellen were amazingly delighted | and his encounter“with Mr. De Vere. 
with Mr. Bolter’s relation of his rencontre with} “It really was quite providential!” ex- 
Mr. De Vere. In the first instance, however, | claimed Ellen, as she placed the gruel before 
they were greatly alarmed at their friend’s| him, and then proceeded to fill the warming- 
appearance. Not only was he plastered with; pan, “ First you make an enemy of a desper- 
mud from head to foot, but his hair was| ate ruffian; then you convert a gentleman 
matted with congealed blood from the blow| who was your enemy into a friend by an op- 
he had received, and was excessively tender| portune kindness: then, when the ruffian 
to the touch, so that when Ellen skilfully cut | assails you, your new friend protects you and 
off the hair round the contusion, and with] saves your life. Depend on it, there will be 
light hand bathed the wound, he could not| great results from all this!” 
help wincing and crying out. Moreover, as} And off she went with the warming-pan. 
he had fallen on his face, it was scored and| “John,” said Mr. Bolter, after a pause, “I 
scratched in a distressing manner, and many | should so like to have you for my co-laborer 
minute particles of gravel and sand were em-|in Hopkinsville! We could carry every 
bedded in the skin. He had to undergo a/ thing before us.” 
very tedious and severe discipline from the} “Ah! no,” said John, shaking his head, 
hands of Ellen, before she could at all satisfy |“ I’m not equal to that. You can undertake 
herself that she had done her duty by him as the town, but Ican only undertake the forest.’, 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE HOUR BEFORE DAWN. 





“ Our life - ; in consequence of a blow he had received the 

Is what we do, and not the space we live.” | previous night. Mr. Rivers was concerned ; 

J. E. Jackson.—Cecil and Mary. | did she think he was equal to seeing a brother 

THE forest, unknown to John, was already | missionary? If the indisposition were not 

undertaken. A missionary was appointed to. serious, perhaps it would be no great incon- 

the gypsies, and this missionary, who was a: venience to him to answer a question or two 

Baptist, found Pharaoh’s family apparently so of some importance: if he were seriously ill, 

savingly converted, that he was ready to ex-' a word in season from a fellow-Christian might 
claim: “ Behold, here is water—what doth | not be unacceptable. ; 

: hinder these to be baptized ? ” | Ellen went up and tapped at Mr. Bolter’s 
‘ Deeming it expedient to make some pre-, door, and delivered Mr. Rivers’ message. 
paratory inquiries of Mr. Bolter as to his ex- | Mr. Bolter answered very feverishly, that he 

rience of their sincerity, this missionary,! might eome up if he liked; so Mr. Rivers 
r. Rivers, called at the Millers’ the day | availed himself of the summons. 

- after the attack in Hopkinsville. He found! Ellen had ecarcely resumed her needle 

; Ellen sewing behind the counter; she said! when a very handsome, gentlemanlike person, 

. Mr. Bolter was in bed, being in severe pain | decidedly clerical in appearance, entered, and 
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inquired whether Mr. Bolter lodged there. 
Ellen said he did. Was he at home? Yes; 
confined to his bed by injuries he had re- 
ceived—a brother missionary was now with 
him. The clergyman looked much concerned ; 
he said he had feared Mr. Bolter might be 
suffering from the savage attack made on 
him, which was the reason of his calling to 
ask how he was. 

“Oh, then,” said Ellen, with mantling 
color, “I dare say, sir, you are Mr. De 
Vere.” 

“T am,” said he; “but what made you 
guess it?” 

“Mr. Bolter told us, sir, how bravely you 
defended him. And he was warm in your 
praise, and feels your kindness very .grate- 
fully.” 

Mr. De Vere looked pleased, desired his 
very friendly remembrances to be conveyed to 
him, and hoped he would soon be restored to 
his course of usefulness, and went away. 
How pleasing an impression he created by 
those few kind words! 

Next, Margaret came in. She wanted to 
see Mr. Bolter; but, when slie heard of his 
being ill in bed, she remained talking with 
Ellen, who related to her what had passed the 
night before. Margaret’s eye glistened with 
a tear: she said he ought to be more careful 
of himself—he did not know how valuable his 
life was. 

Ellen began to wonder Mr. Rivers did not 
come down-stairs: but a pause ensuing, they 
could hear Mr. Rivers praying. Then Mr. 
Bolter’s door opened and shut; Mr. Rivers 
came down-stairs and re-entered the shop, 
looking very serious. 

“My good brother is very ill,” said he; 
“You may think it only from the effects of 
the blow, but I am of a different opinion, I 
have had some experience, and I am pretty 
sure that he is about to be laid aside by 
typhus fever,—and of a malignant charac- 
ter.” 

Ellen uttered a faint cry. “If you are 
afraid of yourself,” said Mr. Rivers, looking 
at her with some severity, “you had better 
secure your own safety by going elsewhere, 
and find some other person to nurse him.” 

“Twill be that person,” said Margaret, 
with quiet decision, 

“Or, if you are afraid of his remaining in 
your house, no time must be lost in removing 
him to a fever hospital,” 





“ Oh, no, sir,” said Ellen, recovering her- 
self, though the tears rolled down her cheeks; 
‘you quite mistake in supposing me to be a 
mere selfish letter of lodgings. Mr. Bolter 
is the dearest friend we have; and my alarm 
was for him, not for myself. We cannot think 
of having him removed, and we will nurse 
him asif he were.our own brother. We have 
done so before.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Rivers, very 
kindly, “I greatly regret having said what I 
did, and my caution for you must be quite 
the other way. Pray do not, in your humane 
zeal, run any unnecessary risks. Take all 
salutary precautions. You should have advice 
at once.” 

“Twill go for the doctor directly,” said 
Ellen, tying on her bonnet with trembling 
hands. She sped on her errand; and when 
she returned, she found Margaret already es- 
tablished in Mr. Bolter’s room, where she 
would only speak to Ellen at the door, beg~ 
ging her in earnest whispers to keep out of 
infection as much as possible. 

Ellen shed tears, but went down-stairs, 
With the utmost desire to be a good nurse, 
she was conscious of having had very little 
experience; and Margaret seemed to have 
such quiet self-reliance, and to know so per 
fectly what ought to be done and how to do 
it, that Ellen thought it best to take the 
second place at once, and act as her adjutant. 
Margaret suggested chloride of lime as a 
disinfectant, and tamarind-water as a cooling 
drink. Ellen obtained and prepared the 
latter at once; and just as she had made it, 
Mr. Case, the doctor, came in. 

She followed him up-stairs, and stood out- 
side the half-open door, while he went in; 
she heard him ask Mr. Bolter whether his 
throat were sore, his eyes heavy and unable 
to bear the light, his head aching, his mouth 
parched, his limbs full of pain—to all which 
Mr. Bolter, in a thick, hurried voice, answered 
in the affirmative. Ellen judged from the 
tone and look of the doctor, that he did not 
think favorably of his patient: he came out 
on the landing, and told Margaret, who fol- 
lowed him, that if purple spots should appear 
on the skin, accompanied by much prostra- 
tion of strength, he must have wine, in such 
and such quantities: Margaret listened to 
him as an oracle, Then Ellen let Mr. Case 
out, and timidly asked him, as. she opened 
the door, whether he thought Mr. Bolter-in 











much danger. “I cannot say I think. very 
well of him,” was his depressing reply. 

Wine! where was it to be had? Mrs. 
Meeke would surely give her some? Ellen 
was now truly thankful that Margaret was in 
the house, to take charge of the sick man, 
while she ran off to Mrs. Meeke’s. True con- 
cern was expressed by Mrs. Meeke for Mr. 
Bolter’s illness: she gave Ellen a bottle of 
wine, and told her she might have as much 
more as was wanted—or any thing else,— 
bed-linen—any thing. 

It was getting dusk—Ellen remembered 
John would soon come in, expecting his tea, 
and the fire was quite low! She was blow- 
ing it with the bellows, when he came in, and 
looked surprised to see nothing ready. When 
she told him the sad news, it quite stunned 
him. He soon rallied, and reminded Ellen 
that Mr. Bolter had had a fever once before, 
yet he had got over it, and so he doubtless 
would this time, though of course it was very 
hard to bear, and must create great anxiety. 
Ellen tried to take this cheerful view of the 
case ; and she told him of Mr. De Vere’s kind 
visit, and of Mr. Rivers praying with Mr. 
Bolter and sitting with him so long. All 
this pleased John; and he went up to see 
his friend, disposed to view his illness in a 
very hopeful light. 

Ellen poured out Margaret’s tea, and took 
it up to her; telling John at the same time 
that his was ready. He was so long coming 
down, that she set the little teapot on the 
hob, fearful that it would be quite chilled. 
When, at length, he joined her, he looked 
much sadder than when he went up—he could 
not eat a morsel, and with difficulty restrained 
his tears. 

Margaret went home about ten o’clock, be- 
cause she knew the old woman who lived with 
her would be uneasy at her absence ; but she 
promised to return the next day, and sit up 
the following night. Meantime, John sat up, 
and a heavy night he found it. He had never 
sat up with a sick person a whole night 
through, before, and had had no idea how 
long and dreary the hours were after mid- 
night, nor what a chilly feeling preceded the 
dawn. From that night he read, with a new 
sense of its deep meaning, that verse in the 
Psalm which says, “My soul watcheth for 
thee more than they that watch for the morn- 
ing!” 
Mr. Bolter, towards nightfall, talked or 
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rather babbled incessantly. His utterance 
was so short and quick, that it was difficult to 
understand a word he said, and there was no 
connection in it. Once he exclaimed, “O 
poor Hopkinsville!” and, opening his burn- 
ing eyes, fixed them piteously on John, add- 
ing, * Wont you? wont you?” and then he 
closed them again. 

John knew very well what he meant; and 
the appeal was almost more than he could 
stand. He sat sorrowfully by his friend’s 
bedside, looking at his altered face, and think- 
ing to himself that what Mr. Bolter had done 
he ought not to mind doing, and that he 
must be a very great sinner to hold back 
from doing any one thing that God required 
of him. 

At daybreak there was poor Ellen, with 
her pale, anxious face, beckoning John to the 
door, and begging him to let her take his 
place while he went down-stairs, where he 
would find hot coffee, and then take a couple 
of hours’ rest before he went to business. 
John was so tired and sleepy that he complied, 
without a thought of the danger she was in- 
curring; and Ellen stole in and sat where she 
could dimly see Mr. Bolter’s unconscious face, 
herself unseen. She prayed for him, she 
prayed for herself, she prayed for John, and 
then she prayed for Mr. Bolter again. 

About eight o’clock Margaret quietly en- 
tered, with a soup plate in her hand, contain- 
ing chloride of lime and water, in the propor- 
tion of forty parts of water to one of chloride 
of lime. She placed this on a table to the 
leeward side of Mr. Bolter, where it was not 
likely to upset, and where it was exposed to 
the action of the air. Margaret had learnt, 
during her stay in the fever hospital, that free 
ventilation is one of the securest safeguards 
in infectious complaints; and that infection, 
communicated through the air, rarely extends 
above a few feet from the body of the patient. 
Still, she was continually within the fatal cir- 
cle herself; but she had no personal fears, 
and was chiefly anxious that no harm should 
befall Ellen. 

John, affectionate brother though he was, 
had been too weary and pre-occupied to think 
of Ellen’s danger; yet, on his way to the 
brewery, it struck him that he might not be 
altogether a safe companion to his fellow- 
clerks, and that he had better refer the ques- 
tion to his employer. This gentleman did 





not wish to incur the risk of having typhus 
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fever in his brewery, and consequently John 
got his conge d’élire, which he did not at all 
mind, as it gave him the opportunity of re- 
turning to nurse Mr, Bolter. 

The disease was progressing now; Mr. 
Bolter no longer babbled, his throat was too 
much swollen for him to speak, he could 
scarcely swallow. A deep gloom hung over 
the house; neighbors looked on it with awe, 
and fearfully communicated to one another 
the answers to their inquiries in the shop, or 
dilated on their own experiences and forebod- 
ings. “There is a crying for wine in the 
streets,” says Isaiah. “They shall not drink 
wine with a song; strong wine shall be bitter 
to them that drink it.” Surely this referred 
to some pending visitation, like that of cholera 
or typhus fever, when wine is sought for ab- 
solutely medicinal purposes, wholly opposite 
to those of conviviality. Thus with Mr. Bol- 
ter, when Margaret put a teaspoonful of port 
wine into his mouth every five minutes by the 
watch, without raising his pulse. 

Had Mrs. Truebury known of the state in 
which he lay, the choicest wines, the costliest 
hothouse fruits, the finest linen, would have 
been at the disposal of the poor missionary. 
As it was, his case was only known to a hand- 
ful of humble people in the obscure walks of 
life, who risked their lives for him, and be- 
sieged heaven with their intercessory prayers. 

He did not burn with fever now: his tongue 
was no longer crimson-red and parched ; his 
cheek no longer carmine. He opened his 
languid eyes, and in a hushed voice, that no 
ear less attent than Margaret’s could have 
heard, said— 

“Where are my friends ?” 

Awe-stricken, she summoned Ellen and 
John. “There is a great change in him,” 
whispered she, with tearful eyes. 

They stole softly in, and stood beside his 
bed. 

“Dear Ellen,” said he, tenderly (he had 
never called her so before), “ is that your gay- 
est face on my best day? Iam in my mas- 
ter’s chariot, and oh! how easy it is!” 

She could only answer him with her tears. 

“John! John!” His voice was almost in- 


audible. John bent his head close to his 
mouth. 


“Tell Dr. Grace. . . .” 

John listened in vain. Mr. Bolter closed 
his eyes. After a time he opened them, 
looked at John wistfully, and heaved a deep 
sigh, It went straight to John’s heart. 





“T will, I will!” said he, falling beside him 
on his knees. “TI will supply your place, as 
far as I can, to Hopkinsville!” 

It was difficult to say whether a smile flick- 
ered on Mr. Bolter’s lips or not. John 
sobbed, and buried his face in the bedclothes. 

“Hush,” whispered Margaret, anxiously, 
and drawing him away by the arm, “if you 
agitate him all is lost.” 

Mr. Bolter was past being agitated: his 
thoughts were in the spirit-land; but John, 
putting a strong constraint on himself, mas- 
tered his grief, and, rising from the bedside, 
joined his sister as she stood comfortlessly 
over the handful of fire. A pause ensued: 
Mr. Bolter lying quite quiet with closed eyes. 

All at once he electrified them, by sitting 
up in bed, and crying, “ Help! help! help!”. 
in an agonizing voice, his arms thrown up- 
wards, though the next instant he sank back 
on his pillow. 

“ What is it? What is the matter, dear 
sir ?,” cried they, gathering round him. 

“Help! help!” cried he again, looking 
wildly round — “Come over and help us! 
Men! men of England, where are you? 
Where are you, I say? Here is work to be 
done, at the very highest wages, and you sit 
idling at home and leave it undone! Deluded: 
men! you might win unspeakable happiness 
in this world, and immortal crowns in the 
next! How? Why, by making the wretched 
happy, the impure pure; by teaching the deaf 
to hear and the blind to see the things that 
belong to their eternal peace! It’s work 
worthy of aGod! A God came down from 
Heaven, in the likeness of men, todo it! And 
you won’t help Him, though there’s so much 
to be done! The land is perishing for labor- 
ers! O my God, they won’t hear me!—the 
fault must be in myself. My lips move, but 
make no sound, And there they are, on the 
very brink of the precipice—in another mo 
ment, they will fal! over it. O Jesus, make 
them hear !” 


—“ And he fell asleep.”—Acrs, 7 : 60. 


* Servant of God, farewell ! 
I know that solemn sound ! 
Thy race is run, 
Thy work is done, 
I hear thy passing bell— 
Amidst these earthly scenes no more 
Shalt thou be found !’”’* 


* Lines on the death of Rev. James Manning, of 
Exeter, 1831. , 
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From the Atheneum. 


Vicissitudes of Families, and other Essays. 
By Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of 
Arms. Longman & Co. 


“ ULsTER” has here given us an agreeable 
book on one of the most interesting branches 
of genealogy. That study connects itself 
with physiology at one end, and with politics 
at the other; but it has equally striking rela- 
tions to Art. Our novelists hardly dream of 
the material for fiction which lies buried in 
county and family histories,—books which, 
except in rare instances, are hopelessly un- 
readable. Sir Bernard Burke, in this instance, 
comes as a “medium” between that world 
and the ordinary reading public, and takes 
advantage of his position with taste and skill. 

The “ Vicissitudes of Families ” are images 
on a small scale of those of nations. The 
mind can grasp them,—while it retires bewil- 
dered from any attempt to picture the fortunes 
of a whole people. We feel the degradation 
of the Greeks most acutely when Plutarch 
tells us that one of the descendants of Aris- 
tides became a juggler. And what a lesson 
the details of the process would be, if we 
could recover those! A pedigree is a ladder 
by which we mount into past ages, and on any 
round of which we find a convenient resting- 
place for staying to look about us. 

On the whole—directing our attention to 
the “ vicissitudes ” of houses especially—is not 
the wonder rather that so many survive, than 
that so many have fallen under the infinite 
varieties of fortune and time? Take the old 
Norman aristocracy of England, and consider 
the slaughters, attainders, changes of dynasty, 
changes of society, through which its few sur- 
vivors have come down; the problem being in 
every generation to rear a representative who 
should continue the line and preserve the 
land! Ought we really to wonder that there 
are so few—some half-dozen—descendants of 
William’s barons in the peerage, for instance 
—and a larger handful in the gentry—which, 
reinforced by those in both classes who come 
from his inferior aristocracy, can still be 
counted in a very few minutes? Perhaps 
not. Byron had hardly more rivals in blood 
than in poetry ; yet he had a bend sinister to 
get over before arriving at Erneis and Radul- 
phus, of whom he says, 


—“two-and-thirty manors 
Were their rewards for following Billy’s ban- 
ners ; ” 
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—and his family for a long interval had sunk 
below the baronial rank. Vicissitudes! The 
history of families consists of nothing else, 
almost; and if we wanted to cure one of Mr. 
Thackeray’s “ snobs ” of snobbism, we should 
make him go through a course of Dugdale, 
Fuller, Collins, Banks, and Brydges. Genius 
is hardly rarer than very illustrious and un- 
broken descent. Some people think that 
genealogy makes its students who possess 
pedigrees vain; but the good side of the sei- 
ence is that it shows a man very soon how 
little his can be at the best in the old Euro- 
pean hierarchy. 

A few facts about the vicissitudes of families 
in our own country may have a value for the 
social philosopher. 

Imprimis, the great old Norman aristocracy 
is virtually defunct,—we mean that part of it 
which was really highest and strongest. The 
Mortimers, Lacys, Bohuns, Bigods, Valences, 
Warrens are altogether gone. That some of 
their blood exists somewhere, is probable 
enough,—but the stream is lost in the popu- 
lation, like a stream in the sea. The highest - 
honor of our best families is to be able to 
trace a rill or two of it as tributary to their 
own. This constitutes the glory of the How- 
ards, Devereuxes, Mannerses, and some thirty 
more. Of the remainder we virtually know 
nothing. Our aristocracy, like our modern 
ships, is not built of British oak only, but of 
timber from all parts of the world. 

Again, it is worth notice how few of our 
decayed houses have managed to restore them- 
selves by industry. A ruined, good family is 
far more likely to shine in war or statesman- 
ship or letters or art. Is Mr. Mill’s remark 
right that the old noblesse were a squander- 
ing class ? and does this account for their not 
getting on in trade? We never hear of Tal- 
bot and Co., the great cotton-spinners, or 
Hastings and Vere, the mighty brewers; and 
the cases of the Gurneys and Drummonds 
just exist as if to be the necessary exceptions. 
Qn the other hand, the families of mercantile 
origin do not last as long as one would ex- 
pect. They flourish for a generation or two, 
and fall again; and in some counties a great 
part of the land changes hands twice or thrice 
in every century. 

So many are the chances, too, of the failure 
of a direct male line that few persons descend 
from the loins of the more illustrious men of 
their race, There are no descendants of 
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Bacon, Shakspeare, Spenser, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, Cromwell, Sir Philip Sydney, 
and hundreds more—though their stock is 
not extinct. The Duke of Montrose, indeed, 
comes from the great Montrose; the Duke of 
Cleveland from Sir Harry Vane; the Earl of 
Shrewsbury from the warrior who first bore 
the title; and Lord Derby from the Thomas 
Lord Derby first earl of his house. But these 
are only a few cases, and the Jaw would seem 
to be the other way. A very great man em- 
bodies all the virtue of the race, and nature 
takes a rest, as it were, in his branch, by cut- 
sting it short, while the line of some obscure 
cousin flourishes upon his fame or wealth. 
Where the line, however, ends in heiresses, 
they often carry some of its peculiar qualities 
into other houses, and so modify their male 
line, which yet (as portraits go to prove) 
would seem to have elements of permanence 
through all intermixtures. Here we touch 
on the very obscurest point of the study. A 
person would appear to be the direct product 
of the union of his various ancestors, and yet 
most individuals resemble one family amongst 
their ancestry more than another. In obscure 
families the results of this fact are often start- 
ling. A forgotten ancestral nigger, for ex- 
ample, “crops out” in‘ the dusky hue of one 
of a batch of brothers and sisters as fair as 
their neighbors,—like the thick lips of the 
Polish princess amongst the Hapsburgs. 

But we are forgetting Sir Bernard Burke 
while dipping into the philosophy of his sub- 
ject. The most attractive part of his book is 
not that which relates to England, but to his 
own heraldic kingdom. Many of us. have 
heard before how Cromwell came to be repre- 
sented in the last century by a grocer, and 
the Umfravilles by the master of a workhouse, 
—how a certain butcher in a country town 
not long since was entitled to quarter Plan- 
tagenet,—and a toll-keeper descended from 
the Dudleys kept his ‘‘ pike” near the very 
towers of their old castle. But Sir Bernard 
has fresher material to deal with in the re- 
sults of the Encumbered Estates Court—a 
subject full of picturesque horror, and which 
might well claim a book to itself. As he 
says :— 


“The gentry of Ireland are now, in many 
cases, dispossessed : new manners and new 
men are filling the land, and the old, time- 
honored houses are passing rapidly away. 
Whoever collects instances of fallen families, 
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some thirty years hence, will have a fruitful 
field to gather in. No one will gainsay the 
beneficial influence the Encumbered Estates 
Court has exercised in a national point of 
view, or fail to trace to its introduction into 
Ireland the dawn of the prosperity which is 
now shining on that most improving of coun- 
tries, That it has worked infinite public good 
is undeniable ; but it is equally certain, that 
the general benefit has been effected at the 
cost of much individual misery. The condi- 
tion of the country is increased by it, as the 
state of a boat’s crew, tempest-tossed, with 
only a slender basket of provisions, is im- 
roved by some of the unhappy sufferers be- 
ing thrown overboard and drowned. But 
the relatives of the doomed cannot but lament, 
and even the unconnected spectators of such 
stern and sharp justice cannot remain uncon- 
cerned. No cases of vicissitudes would be so 
pathetic, no episodes of decadence so lament- 
able as those that could be told, in connection 
with the transfer of land in Ireland, but the 
wounds are too fresh, and the ruin too recent, 
for me to enter on so painful atheme. Man 
a well-born gentleman—torn from his patri- 
mony—has sought and found on the hospita- 
ble shores of Australia and America, the 
shelter and happiness denied to him in the 
land of his birth, while some I might men- 
tion, who staid at home in the vain hope of 
retrieving the past, or who were too old to 
enter on .a new career, ended their days in 
the poor house, What story of fiction is 
more striking than that of Mr, D’Arcy, of 
Kiltullagh and Clifden Castle, in the county: 
of Galway, who, after the ruinous sale of his 
estates, took orders and became a missionary 
in the very district which used to be his own’? 
or, what more marvellous instance of the de- 
reciation of property, than in the sale of 
astle Hyde, in the county of Cork, the in- 
heritanee of Mr. Hyde, a scion of the Claren- 
don Hydes, and first cousin of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who was deprived of his fine old 
place in the worst times of the famine?” 

And: he follows: this up, presently, by the 
story of the “ Princess of Connemara”—the 
last and least fortunate of the Martins of Gal- 
way. The famine overtook this unhappy lady 
when her estate was encumbered with a mort- 
gage held by the “ Law Life: Assurance Soci- 
ety,” and here is the result :— 

“The year of famine came on, government 
works were commenced, and the tenants soon 
ceased to pay any rents whatever, and as a 
natural consequence the owners of so many 
thousand acres were no longer able to pay up 
the instalments due upon their mortgage. 
Men acting in large bodies are seldom so 





merciful as when they are individually respon- 
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sible for their deeds, and the Law Life Assur- 
ance Society formed no exception to this rule 
of general experience. They insisted upon 
the due performance of their bond, and that 
being under the circumstances impossible, this 
vast Connemara property came into the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, and the famous 
old race of Martin of Ballinahinch was sold 
out: the times were the worst possible for 
an advantageous sale; and the Assurance 
Company bought in almost the entire of the 
estate, at a sum immeasurably below its real 
value, and quite inadequate, even with the 
ae of the remnant of the lands bought 

y other parties, to the liquidation of its heavy 
liabilities. Not a single acre remained for 
the poor heiress of what was once a princely 
estate, and while others were thus fattening 
upon her ancient inheritance, the ‘ Princess of 
Connemara,’ without any fault of her own, be- 
came an absolute pauper. The home of her 
fathers had passed away to strangers, leaving 
nothing behind but debts and the bitter recol- 
lection of what she had lately been. A more 
painful example of family decadence will not 
easily be found, though the roll of such events, 
as I have already shown, is sufficiently exten- 
sive... . In this total wreck of all her for- 
tunes the ill-starred ‘ Princess of Connemara ’ 
retired to Fontaine l’Evéque in Belgium, 
where for a short while she supported herself 


* by her pen; but so scanty were the means 


thus obtained that she at length resolved to 
abandon the Continent for America, hoping 
to find in the New World an ampler field for 
her exertions, Some friends of the family 
now came forward with a small subscription 
to enable her to carry out this object. Much 
it could not have been, for we find her em- 
barking on the voyage in a sailing vessel, al- 
though she was far advanced in pregnancy. 
A premature confinement was the result, in 
this den of misery, without medical attendant, 
without a nurse, without any one of the aids 
so indispensable at such a moment of danger 
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and suffeting. Can it be a matter of surprise 
to any one that she died soon after she touched 
the shore ; or, as some will have it, before she 
left the boat ?” 


But who does the reader suppose is now 
the chief of the O'Neills of Clanaboy? Sir 
Bernard Burke, who lives in the same town, 
shall tell us :— 


“Sergeant-Major Bryan O'Neill, youngest 
son of Sir Francis O'Neill, the sixth baronet, 
is now in his seventy-fifth year, and is a tall 


cand distinguished looking man, in whose a 


pearance and manners, notwithstanding his 
age and poverty, and the ordeal through 
which he has passed, may be traced the high 
lineage and noble blood of Clanaboy. And 
thus I close this sketch of the decadence of a 
branch of the royal house of O’Neill, in which 
the mutability of fortune is signally displayed. 
The descendant of Prince Niul of Scythia and 
Egypt, of Milesius, King in Spain, of the 
royal author, Cormac Udfadha, of Con of ‘ the 
hundred battles,’ and Niall the Great, of the 
chivalrous Niall Caille, and Hugh Boy, and 
Brian Balv, and Henry Caoch, and the gallant 
and dashing Colonel of Charles the First’s 
dragoons at the battle of Edge Hill, the 
cousin of three peers and of a duke, and the 
lineal descendant of a hundred kings, is re- 
duced to the humble lot of a discharged pen- 
sioner of the crown, at two shillings and two- 
pence a day, and occupies a room ina small 
shop in an obscure street, where his eldest 
son is a coffin-maker ! ” 


A little of the Celtic sympathy so lavishly 
shown for the French generals, of Irish de- 
scent might be bestowed, we think, on this ‘old 
soldier ; but perhaps he is disqualified by hay- 
ing fought loyally under the British crown. 
There is hardly a sadder story in this painfal 
but interesting work. 








Nursery Trees.—The Rochester Union 
says of the nursery trade in Monroe County :— 
“When we state that contracts are made by 
single individuals for trees to the amount of 
$30,000 and even $40,000, the reader can read- 
ily form an idea of the magnitude of the trade. 


hese buyers come from all parts of the United 


States; the most, however, from the west. If 
we say that one million of dollars worth of trees 
will be sent from this county this fall, we do 
not think that the figures are too high. And 
peheee half of this sum is expended here for 
abor. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS. * 

Ir the Stuarts are often roughly handled 
by history, they have generally been favorites 
with romance. A king by act of Parliament, 
however essential to the liberties of a nation, 
is a prosaic sort of being; but a king by right 
divine presents much that is attractive to per- 
sons who weigh events and characters in the 
scales of sentiment. Apollo himself would 
have failed had he composed ballads in honor 
of a German elector, stricken in years and 
dressed in snuff-colored broadcloth; while 
even the bellman’s verses rang well when a 
young prince in plaid and bonnet was their 
theme. Had Charles I. not been drawn by 
Vandyke, or had he died before the raising 
of the standard at Nottingham, it is possible 
that we should esteem him a very common- 
place person. His address was embarrassed, 
his figure was puny, he was slightly lame, and 
his manner was sullen and ungracious. But 
Charles in armor, belted and plumed, and 
surrounded by the gallant gentlemen of his 
realm, riding in triumph to Barnet, or review- 
ing his squadrons on the morning of Marston 
Moor, becomes an object of interest even to 
those who lean to Oliver and his Ironsides ; 
and it needed only a tragic fate to convert 
this long unpopular prince into a hero and a 
martyr. A similar fortune, in various degrees, 
attended his posterity, enthroned or exiled. 
There was, indeed, little enough romance in 
the voluptuary, his successor. Yet as an 
exile, he was an object of compassion to many 
who would have been content with a Cromwell 
dynasty; and after his restoration, “ the first 
gentleman of the day” won the hearts of the 
crowd by his popular manners and exquisite 
urbanity. Two members only of the English 
Stuart family were devoid of personal attrac- 
tions—the first and the second James, ‘The 
former, with some worth and considerable 
learning, was a low comedian, shuffled by 
chance upon a throne; the other, bating a kind 
of bull-dog insensibility to danger, at least in 
his earlier year, possessed no popular merit 
whatever. He was a dull, abject creature, who 
neither inspired respect while in authority nor 
excited pity when in affliction. 

In the characters of the Old and Young 
Pretenders, apart from their adventures, there 

* Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents. 


By John Heneage Jesse. New Edition. (Bohn’s 
Historical Library). London: Bohn. 
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was little to awaken or justify enthusiasm. 
The elder one was as prosaic as his sire, and 
was qualified by nature for no higher post 
than that of gold or silver stick in his own 
household. When he reviewed the Highland 
clans at Perth, in 1715, these doughty war- 
riors could hardly believe that they looked on 
a king’s son. “He carried his sword like a 
dancer,” shivered in the keen air of Scotland 
“like a sick girl,” and could with difficulty be 
induced to accost the chiefs who were risking 
life and lands in his cause. Charles Edward 
was cast in a more heroic mould. He had 
not been wholly educated by priests; he bore 
some resemblance to his chivalrous ancestor 
James IV.; he could wield a claymore, breast 
the elements, dance reels admirably, and was 
winning and affable in manner, like his great- 
uncle Charles. But, after “ the ’45,” his pres- 
tige passed away rapidly. In a few years the 
free use of the bottle converted “ the young 
Chevalier” into a stout and red-nosed man, 
who beat his wife, and (report said) was in 
turn himself beaten by his mistresses—who, 
when half sober was dangerously irascible, 
and when wholly drunk was plundered and 
reviled by his own buffoons. 

Mr. Jesse’s volume on the Pretenders and 
their Adherents deserved reprinting in a new 
edition. He has diligently compared former 
narratives of the attempts to reinstate the 
son and grandson of James on the English 
throne—he has added new facts to earlier ac- 
counts of their adventures—and he has told 
an oft-repeated, but never-wearying tale with 
considerable grace and spirit. We confess to 
feeling a stronger interest in the adherents 
than in the princes themselves, and in the 
circumstances of Scotland at the time than in 
the champions of an irretrievable cause. We 
may lament the delusion, but we must applaud 
the heroism of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, and 
Balmerino, while history binds her fairest 
wreaths for the brows of Lady Nithisdale and 
Flora Macdonald. The motives, however, 
which induced the clans to rise in behalf of a 
family until then never popular in Scotland 
are curious, and may serve as examples, were 
any needed, of the caprice and inconsistency 
of political factions. In order to examine 
these motives we must go back to a period 
anterior to the commencement of Mr. Jesse’s 
narrative. 

It seems, at first sight, a strange whim of 





fortune that the two divisions of their triple 
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kingdom which liked the Stuarts least, so 
long as they were on the throne, should have 
become their most zealous champions after 
they had lost it. The Scots gladly followed 
their James VI. to England, as into a land of 
promise, and they liberally extracted the milk 
and honey. But shambling, sputtering, and 
book-learned James was never a favorite with 
the Douglases and Seytons, the Campbells 
and Murrays of North Britain. They drew 
odious comparisons between him and his 
royal contemporaries—the man-minded Eliza- 
beth, Henry of Navarre, and the great Gusta- 
vus. While they sustained by arms or treaties 
the Protestant cause, James was coquetting 
with Spain, writing smooth despatches to 
Austria, looking coldly on Holland, lending 
no hand to the Palatine, his son-in-law, and 
doing all in his power, as they believed, to 
reconcile the realm of Britain with the Rom- 
ish church. His son was even less acceptable. 
James had gained himself some credit in the 
eyes of his northern subjects by siding with 
the Calvinistic party at the Synod of Dort; 
whereas Charles openly espoused the Armin- 
ian party, and used every instrument in his 
power to impose on the Kirk the mass-book 
and ceremonies of a church which all true 
Scotchmen regarded as a shred of the scarlet 
garment of Babylon. With Charles II. and 
h's brother their relations were yet more hos- 
tiie. The hands of these princes were dyed 
in the blood of the saints. In them and in 
their men of war the people of the Covenant 
saw revived on earth Pharaoh and Antiochus, 
the railing of Rabshakeh, the abominations 
of Jezebel, and the idolatries of all who had 
made Israel to sin. 

In Ireland, the name of the Stuarts was 
even more unsavory. The Scottish colonists 
of the northern parts of that island shared in 
the prejudices of their brethren at home; 
while the native Irish resented the treatment 
which the English Catholics received at the 
hand of their common sovereign. Their an- 
ger was further enkindled by the uncertainty 
of the royal attitude. Sometimes acts of Par- 
liament and orders in councils appeared to 
slumber, and hopes were awakened that the 
ancient faith might be unmolested, if not en- 
couraged, in Britain. But speedily the dawn 
was overcast, and the kings, who could not 
obtain money from their Parliaments except 
on condition of enforcing the penalties against 
the Catholics, again filled their prisons with 


recusants and impoverished the oldest. and 
noblest families of the realm by fines, The 
hand of Thomas Wentworth, Charles the 
First’s Lord-Deputy, was also heavy on Ire- 
land; and the sufferings of the English Cath- 
olies during the panic of Oates’ Plot rendered 
the wearer of the crown still more odious, 
Yet it was in Ireland that the abdicated 
James found his stanchest supporters; and it 
was in Scotland that his son and grandson 
raised an army and shook for a moment the 
throne of the elector of Hanover. 
“ Via prima salutis 

Qua minime reris Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 

For this seeming enigma the condition of 
the two countries in the seventeenth and part 
of the eighteenth century will afford solu- 
tion. In neither of them, perhaps, was loyalty 
to the persons of the Stuarts a leading mo- 
tive for rebellion. It was quite as much a 
war of races as a question whether James and 
the heirs of his body were lawfully excluded 
from the throne. Had the Highlanders been 
asked, “ Under which king, Bezonian ?” they 
would very likely have replied that the choice 
lay with their chiefs, and that the clansmen 
were concerned in the matter no further than 
that troubles at home would be of use to them 
in weakening the arms of the government, 
while a march across the border must enrich 
them personally. In the one case, they would 
lift cattle with the more impunity—in the 
other, they would have purses, cellars, and 
warehouses to plunder, even as in the good 
old times of the Black Douglas. To the 
Irish Septs the comparative wealth of the 
English “pale” was doubtless a tempting 
bait; but a greater attraction would be the 
restoration of that disorderly independence 
which the English government kept under 
some restraint, but which all Celtic races, 
while pure and unmixed, have always con- 
sidered as a national privilege. It was the 
English Jacobite alone who was animated by 
a strong enthusiasm for the family of Stuart. 
He had been taught from his cradle to believe 
that loyalty to that dynasty was the first duty 
of a Christian and a gentleman. His fathers 
had bled or been imprisoned and beggared in 
its cause; all his family traditions centred in 
it; loyal au mort had been the lesson taught 
him alike by his mother and his priest. None 
of these sentiments touched the Irish Jacob- 
ites—a few only the Scottish Celts, To them 





England was a foreign land. Its Saxon popu- 
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lation had for centuries been their oppressors. 
But rebellion against England would, in either 
case, be a work of retribution; and if by their 
arms James III. or Charles III. were eventu- 
ally reseated at Whitehall, on their arms he 
would be dependent at least long enough to 
enrich these, for the nonce, his Pretorian 
guards. Scotland, in fact, in the seventeenth 
and former half of the eighteenth century, 
was a kingdom divided against itself. The 
line vf the Grampians severed too races inimi- 
cal to each other. He should have been a 
bold Highlander who singly, without a pass- 
port of M’Callum More’s in his pouch, crossed 
the bridge of Perth. As hardy would have 
been the Lowlander, who risked himself in 
any character, except that of a pedler, north 
of the passes of Aberfoil or Killiecrankie. 
Had either Pretender appealed to the Low- 
landers alone, his summons would have been 
little more effectual than that which he ad- 
dressed to the English Jacobites, and would 
have drawn scarcely a score of lairds to his 
standard. For one Baron of Bradwardine he 
would have met with twenty Baillie Jarvies 
abominating the sight of kilt and broadsword, 
But in 1715 and 1745 the Highlands were a 
region in which war was lucrative and peace 
almost unendurable. The chiefs saw before 
them, in case England were invaded, a two- 
fold prospect of gain. A raid on the Saxon 
would relieve them for the moment from the 
burden of feeding their retainers with their 
own beeves and ale; every mile in advance 
southward would gratify their passions and 
fill their pouches; while victory in the field, 
if it did not deliver London into their hands, 
would at least open to them the gates of Car- 
lisle, Lancaster, York, and Derby. They had 
reaped no benefit from the union—on the 
contrary, while it had rendered Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other Lowland cities prosperous, 
it had lowered the price of cattle and the raw 
produce of the upland farms. Weary of their 
barren pomp at home, and of their unprofit- 
able feuds with one another, the chiefs eagerly 
plunged into war which promised the double 
recompense of plunder and glory. And when 
they looked to England, the chances of suc- 
cess looked fair. The hopes of the Jacobites 
had been damped by the tacit assent of the 
English people to the accession of George I. 
The unpopularity of the king and his minis- 
ters speedily revived them. They persecuted 
with undue severity, as it was thought, the 
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late queen’s ministers. The whigs absorbed 
power, place, and all contingent profits—the 
Tory party cried with one voice that the 
church was in danger and the landed interest 
ruined. We have heard similar cries in the 
present generation; but, as compared with 
the clamor of the, eighteenth century, they 
were like Bottom’s proposed roaring, that of 
“ a sucking dove or a nightingale.” 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Jesse's 
narrative of the adventures of either Pre- 
tender. We have endeavored to show the 
causes of the rebellion in North Britain. The 
particulars of it have been rendered. familiar 
to most readers in such popular books as 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, and Cham- 
bers’ excellent narrative of the ’15 and ’45. 
We must, however, devote a few lines to the 
strange fortunes of the House of Stuart. 
Since the days of the great Theban and Pe- 
lopid Houses of Greece, whose wars formed 
the staple of Athenian tragedy, there has 
been no family occupying or allied toa throne 
so incessantly haunted by calamity as the 
House of Stuart. Yet the last lineal heir of 
this doomed race was a peaceable, inoffensive 
gentleman, who attained almost to Priam’s 
age with but few of Priam’s infelicities, 
Henry Benedict Maria Clement was the sec- 
ond and youngest son of “ the old Pretender” 
He was born in March, 1725, and died in 
June, 1807. Almost without a,metaphor he 
may be said to have pertained to two different 
worlds, since he had nearly attained to the 
psalmist’s span of life when the crowning mis~ 
fortune of his life overtook him, and mean- 
while witnessed the final acts of the Europe 


which the French Revolution swept away. | 
His memoirs read like those of an antedilu- | 


vian. In July, 1740, the poet Gray saw him 


at Florence, then in his sixteenth year, danc- : 
ing incessantly all night long at a ball given. 


by the Count Patrizii, and describes him as 


having “ more spirit than his elder brother.” ’ 
He was no further concerned with the events . 


of 1745 than “ in joining the troops assembled: . 
at Dunkirk to support his brother’s operations . 


in Scotland,” 
dancing and his active life came to an end, . 


Two years later, both his .: 


since he was then invested with a cardinal’ . | 


hat by Pope Benedict XIV., and passed the - 


next fifty years of his life in the performance - 
of the duties of religion. On the death of his. 
brother Charles, in 1788, the only step which . 


he took to assert his right to the British, 
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throne was to cause a paper to be drawn up, 
in which his rightful claims were insisted on ; 
while at the same time he ordered a medal to 
be* struck with the inscription—-HENRICUS 
Nonvus, ANGLIZ REx on the obverse, and the 
pathetic words Det Gratia, SED Non VoLun- 
TATE HOMINUM on the reverse. 

But this titular king was not destined to 
entire exemption from the woes of his race. 
He had impaired his once ample means by 
aiding Pius VI. to make up the sum levied on 
him by Napoleon. This, however, was only 
the beginning of sorrows. In 1798, the 
French attacked his palace in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome, and compelled him to fly, an 
infirm and almost destitute man, at first to 
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Padua, and subsequently to Venice. His 
necessities were relieved in 1800 by the oceu- 
pant of his throne ; and in a letter, breathing 
both Christian resignation and royal dignity, 
he acknowledges that Henry the Ninth ac- 
cepted from the hands of George III. an an- 
nual pension of £4,000. In return, the car- 
dinal bequeathed to George IV., then Prince 
of Wales, the crown jewels which one hun- 
dred and twenty years before, his grandfather 
had carried off with him in his flight from 
England. Among these relics was the 
“George,” which his great-grandfather had 
consigned to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, 
uttering the valedictory “ Remember.” And 
so departed from earth and its troubles the 
last scion of the House of Stuart. 





Curare.—In No. 57 of the Literary Gazette 
we gave an account of this curious substance, 
which has hitherto been employed only for poi- 
soning the weapons of war and the chase used 
by savage tribes. We have now the pleasing 
task of announcing its introduction into medi- 
cine for the cure of that fatal disorder known 
under the name of tetanus or locked-jaw. Sig- 
nor Luis Vella, a physician in Turin, but who 
during the late war in Italy was attached to the 
French military hospital in that city, had seen 
and repeated the experiments on curare made at 
the Collége de France by M. Bernard, the re- 
sult of which was a complete demonstration that 
this violent poison acts exclusively on the nerves 
belonging to the voluntary muscles, the action 
of which it may be said to destroy. From this 
moment the idea occurred to him of employing 
curare in the treatment of tetanus, which arises 
from over irritation, accompanied by excessive 
tension and permanent tonic convulsion of this 
part of the nervous system. The opportunity 
of applying the great principle of Hippocratic 
medicine, Contraria contrariis opponuntur, oc- 
curred among the wounded in the hospital of 
Turin. Three soldiers were attacked with trau- 
matic tetanus : the two first, treated with all the 
ordinary remedies, such ar chloroform, ether, 
opium, ete., quickly sank ; on the third also the 
usual treatment had proved powerless, and he 
was at the point of death. He was a sergeant 
of the 41st regiment of the line, wounded at 
Magenta; a ball had struck his foot, crushing 
the metatarsus,and producing great derangement 
of the muscles and tendons. About twelve days 
after the wound had healed, and the cicatrization 
perfected, tetanus declared itself, first of all by 
violent rigidity of the jaw, and then of all the 





members. After trying every thing in vain, 
Signor Vella decided on having recourse to 
curare. He commenced by re-opening the 
wound at one point, and having dissolved twe 
grains of curare in an ounce of water, dipped a 
compress into the solution, and applied it to the 
re-opened wound. Half an hour had not elapsed 
after this treatment.before the rigidity of the 
limbs had ceased, the tetanic crisis was past, and 
the patient was able to get up. He was sup- 
posed to be cured, but the next day the tetanus 
returned, and this time commenced in the 
wounded leg; recourse was therefore again had 
to the curare, and thirty or forty minutes after 
its application the rigidity disappeared once 
more. During ten or eae ii days the attacks 
were renewed, but they returned at intervals 
more and more distant, and each time were less 
intense. In order to increase the action of the 
curare, blisters were applied, and the wounds 
thereby caused were enveloped in compresses 
dipped in the specific. At length, on the 15th of 
July, the tetanus had disappeared, and the pa- 
tient — the hospital perfectly cured. This 
case has provoked an animated controversy 
among the medical men in France. The oppo- 
nents of curare are terrified at the employment 
in medicine of so dangerous a substance, and 
assert that no inference can be deduced from the 
cure of one patient out of three ; while its par- 
tisans point to strychnine and hydrocyanic acid 
as substances equally dangerous, and maintain 
that the case reported by Signor Vella is suffi- 
cient evidence, since it allowed of twelve dis- 
tinct observations of its effect on a disease which 
is fatal, according to Dupuytren, to thirty-nine 
cases out of forty, and according to Cloquet, to 
seventy-nine out of eighty, ander the treatment 
at present adopted.—Literary Gacette. 
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NARRATIVE OF CREATION, 


From The Spectator. 
A NEW VIEW OF THE MOSAIC NARRA- 
TIVE OF CREATION.* 

ACCIDENT has often given the first hint 
which has led to great discoveries ; and diffi- 
culties, which no direct efforts availed to solve, 
have suddenly vanished upon a fortuitous 
change in the point of view. By such a happy 
chance as this, the author, who announces his 
good fortune under the quaint title of “ Nug- 
gets from the Oldest Diggings,” believes he 
has hit upon the true import of the first two 
chapters of Genesis. Grant that his point of 
view is not a figment of his imagination, but 
a practicable stand point existing in rerum 
naturd, and he undertakes to show that there 
is no discrepancy whatever between the Mo- 
saic record and the results of geological re- 
searches. The contrary opinion, he maintains, 
is a consequence solely of the erroneous na- 
ture of the ordinary interpretation, which 
holds the Narrative to be a history of a series 
of miraculous events, following each other 
rapidly, and resulting in the formation of the 
earth as we now see it. He, on the other 
hand, believes that it records but one miracu- 
lous act, the bringing of all material things 
into being with the properties belonging to 
them, and that what else it narrates is the se- 
quel of that act through the operations of the 
laws it had imposed; only this part of the 
process is told in dramatic imagery. It is 
hinted by the Scotsman that Ricter Woden 
Vandyck is a nom de plume, adopted by “ one 
of our best writers.” However that may be, 
the author of the “ Nuggets ” is unquestion- 
ably an able man, and writes with grace and 
vigor. We will let him expound the leading 
points of his argument in his own words, 

“LAWS OF NATURE, 

“The truth is, that the name “ Laws of 
Nature,” which we give to the classifications 
our minds make of the operations visible in 
the material creation, means cept the order 
of action of some agent; and the agent of 
whose action those laws are the rules cannot 
be any part or portion of the things ruled, all 
which, whatever be their properties, are lim- 
ited things, beings of time and space. The 
agent who governs nature must be, so to 
speak, beyond nature, existing in a manner 
different from that in'which created natures 
exist, and, therefore, in a manner which by 
the human intellect, that perceives only things 


* Nuggets from the Oldest Di gings; or, Re- 
searches in the Mosaic Creation. By Ricter Woden 
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of time and space, is inconceivable, as he him- 
self is incomprehensible, Of this Being, un- 
timed, unspaced, infinite, nature is the work, 
and the laws of nature are simply his mede 
of working, of which nature’s majestic unity, 
and the no less majestic uniformity and har- 
mony of her laws, with the utter absence of 
any breach, defect, disorder, or decay, is of all 
proofs the most clear and impressive. Hence 
that very absence from material things of any 
supernatural appearances or miraculous inter- 
ventions, and what may be called the silence 
of nature respecting God, on which atheism 
has been founded, is the very strongest at- 
testation which nature can give, at once of 
her having proceeded from God, and of being 
under his constant and immediate govern- 
ment. His omnipresence alone can explain 
her unity and her unbroken order. 


“THE MOSAIC NARRATIVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“FT think the Mosaic narrative gives, when 
rightly understood, the same view of what is 
commonly called the work of the six days, as 
philosophy does of the present course of na- 
ture. The common opinion is, that the six 
days’ work consists of a series of miracles— 
that is, of sfipernatural acts of the divine 
hand. I persuade myself that this is a misin- 
terpretation of the record, and that—with the 
exception of the very first act—the creation 
of the substance of the universe, the events 
narrated were truly effects of the laws given 
to the created mass, showing themselves grad- 
ually and in succegsion, and by a process 
which, if witnessed, would have appeared to 
be exactly the same natural and unmiraculous 
operation of cause and effect with which we 
are familiar, The first was undoubtedly mi- 
raculous, and out of the course of nature, be- 
cause what we call nature did not then exist; 
but the succeeding acts were all operations 
within the nature or universe which the first 
act called into being, and were developments 
of the properties belonging to the matter of 
that universe, brought about by the powers 
with which it was endowed, in obedience to 
the divine will, and under the divine superin- 
tendence. After the first creative act, what 
is described is the formation of earth and its 
tenants out of a disorderly mass of matter; 
and this is represented as having been accom- 
plished by movements within that mass itself 
—that is to say, by means of second causes; 
it having been the divine pleasure to act then 
as he acts now, to make the world out of mat- 
ter, in the same manner as he maintains and 
governs the world since it was made—nam ely, 
through the instrumentality of the thngs 
material and spiritual, of which it consists. 

“ Interpreting the narrative from the point 
of view of an ordinary observer, I understand 
the first two verses to tell of acts possible 
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only to the immediate power of God. These 
are the acts which brought all things into be- 
ing, and the act (if indeed it was a separate 
‘act) which endowed all things with the prop- 
erties special to each. The operations nar- 
rated in the verses following, are manifestly 
of a different nature. The words tell of suc- 
cessive vocal commands of the deity, in obe- 
dience to which the created _ severally 
addressed immediately manifest the property, 
take the form, or produce the things com- 
manded. Evidently it is everywhere implied 
that the things addressed were prepared or 
fitted to fulfil the command. And therefore 
I judge it not unreasonable to hold that the 
true import of the narrative, viewed as a nar- 
rative of operations in nature, is, that in the 
order and at the time indicated, the matter of 
this earth and the adjoining heavens, in obe- 
dience to the laws of its divine author, was 
brought into the condition, and peopled with 
the living beings mentioned in the narrative. 
The real fact was, that the pre-appointed steps 
of progression, which the matter of the earth 
had been prepared for making, so as to be- 
‘come this orderly and peopled world, took 
place at that time in due order. But this 
undramatic reality is told in dramatic imagery. 
Thus the vocal utterances of divine will re- 
corded as coming before each event are surely 
dramatic; the literal meaning seems hardly 
intelligible, but taken allegorically, they teach 
the undoubted truth, that all that was done 
sprang from an act of God’s will. 


“HOW MOSES TELLS HIS STORY. 


“To me he seems to tell the story of the 
creation to the Hebrew tribes, very much asa 
pious parent might, even in these enlightened 
times tell his child the history of any natural 
production, such as a tree. Probably such a 
parent would begin by saying that all trees 
were made by God, and then proceed to in- 
form his listening pupil, that to produce the 
tree before him, dod had commanded the 
wind, or some other messenger, to convey a 
seed from some similar tree to the spot where 
jt. stood, and that this had been done; that 
God had then commanded the soil on which 
the seed fell to foster it, and the clouds to 
water it, which also had been done; that he 
next commanded the seed to swell and strike 
roots into the soil below, and send up shoots 
into the air above, which had been done; 
next, he bade the sun to shed light and heat 
on it, the winds to fan it, the rain and dew to 


water it; and further, bade the stem to grow 
up, sending forth buds and leaves, and 
branches and blossoms, and fruits, in which, 
and in all things else, his will had been 
obeyed. In short, the whole history of the 
plant might be gone through more or less 
minutely or accurately, each step of the won- 
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derful process being ascribed to the direct 
action of God, instead of to what a botanist 
would call the Jaws of nature. In this way 
our imaginary father might lodge the truths 
he lonely distinctly and deeply in the soul of 
his child, while telling him what were simple 
and ordinary facts in the order of nature, a 
process that was quite common and unmatr- 
vellous, the development of an organized be- 
ing in accordance with the laws of its kind. 
. . » No doubt God has a way of growing a 
world, just as he has a way of growing a tree. 
. . « The formation of this world of ours was, 
I verily believe, a process of natural law, which 
has been repeated with variations, and is, per- 
haps, at this moment repeating in ten thou- 
sand parts of space. 


“ THE CREATIVE WEEK. 


“A common opinion is, that these various 
expressions of divine will were really spoken, 
and were parts of a series of miraculous acts, 
each of which was begun and completed within - 
a short period, such as a natural day. In 
very recent times, and also it would appear by 
some ancient commentators, the periods of 
action have been understood not to be so 
limited, the popular notion at present being 
that they were each probably a very long 
tract of time. Still the divine acts } ar wed to 
each period are held to have been direct per- 
sonal divine interventions of a creative or 
miraculous character. Further, the acts of 
each period are held to have been not only done 
within it, but completed, leaving their results 
behind it. These have continued through the 
succeeding periods, and down to the present 
day ; but the creative acts of one day are sup- 
posed not to have begun till tlie creative acts 
of the preceding day, with all their results, 
such as we now see them, had been finished. 
From all these opinions our view differs in 
several respects, irst, it holds the utterances 
of God’s will as indicating the laws which God 
had impressed upon the several departments 
of the universe, the earth, and the forms of 
life specified. Secondly, it holds that the 
narrative records the order of initiation of 
those laws, and gives at the same time a con 
cise description of the general character of 
the effects or results proper toeach, _ Thirdly, 
it holds that the periods mentioned in the 
narrative are the periods of such initiation, 
but do not embrace their subsequent opera- 
tions and effects. The time which in any 
sense was so special to any law or act of God 
as to be called its day, was that limited time 
at the beginning when the act was done— 
that is, the law was instituted or impressed 
and set in operation. Lastly, it holds that, 
since the time or days of their respective ini- 
tiations, the whole laws have continued in 
operation, altogether and in harmony. Of 
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the incalculable ages that have since elapsed, 
no portion has been possessed by any one 
law more than by another; there has been no 
succession in their relation to each other; the 
only succession pene respecting them 
having ceased with the period allotted to set- 
ting them all agoing. Probably this period 
was a brief one, and the second work followed 
the first, the third the second, and so on, at 
short intervals, which in the narrative are 
supposed to be described by the word ‘ day.’ 
The time when each work was instituted, was 
thereby peculiar to it, and so might be called 
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its day. ... An illustration will probably 
make our meaning clear. Suppose that on 
each of the first six days of a particular week 
a man is born, and that these six men live the 
ordinary term of man’s life. Of the week in 
which they were born, each would have a day 
of special interest to himself—namely, his 
birthday; but the whole weeks and years fol- 
lowing would belong to him no more than to 
the rest, but would be common to the lives of 
all. In strict analogy with this supposed case 


is the fact regarding the works of the creative 
week.” 





InpDELIBLE Penciis.—Mr. B. W. Nichols, of 
Northampton, Mass., manufactures an “ Ever- 
Pointed Indelible Pencil,” for the marking of 
linen and clothing. We have seen specimens of 
marking executed with this pencil, which were 
equal in legibility and permanence to those of 
the best ‘‘ indelible ink.” The process is very 
simple, and is as follows : Wet the article to be 
marked with a weak solution of saleratus water, 
write the inscription, then dry without sunning, 
and the work isdone. The pencil is a very neat 


article, similar to the common ever-pointed lead 
one and is always ready for use. 


They can 

had of Mr. J. L. Bates, 129 Washington 
Street, and must supersede the use of ink on ac- 
count of the ease with which they are managed. 





RESTORATION OF PeRsoNs APPARENTLY 
DrowneEp orn Deap.—Dr. H. P. Silvester, a 
London physician, has proposed a new method 
of restoring persons apparently drowned or dead, 
and of resuscitating still-born children. This 
method is a simple imitation of natural deep re- 
spiration, and is effected by the muscles em- 
ployed by nature in that process. In ordinary 
deep inspiration we lift the ribs and sternum 
by the pectoral and other muscles which pass 
between the chest and shoulders, and thus 
produce the threatened vacuum which inflates 
the lungs; in the new method we lift the ribs 
and sternum by the pectoral and other muscles, 
which pass from the shoulders to the parietes of 
the thorax, by steadily extending the arms up 
by the side of the patient’s head. By elevating 
the ribs the cavity of the chest is enlarged, a 
tendency to a vacuum is produced, and a rush 
of air immediately takes place into the lungs. 
Expiration is brought about by simple compres- 
sion of the sides of the chest by the patient’s 
arms. The principle is—forced enlargement of 
the capacity of the chest, producing a tendency 
to a vacuum, and consequently an inspiration of 
air into the lungs, induced by the constrained 





action of the muscles of ordinary and extraor- 
dinary inspirations upon the movable walls of 
the thorax ; diminution of the capacity of the 
chest and expulsion of the air from the lungs, 
and consequently an expiration, induced by 
compression ; the arms of the patient are to be 
used by the operator as handles to open and 
close the chest. The distinguishing feature of 
this method is the actual enlargement of the 
cavity of the chest—the elevation of the ribs 
above their ordinary or natural level. It is, of 
course, of consequence to get as much air into 
the lungs as possible, because there can be but 
little doubt that fresh air is the proper stimulant 
to the respiratory efforts.—TZribune. 





Disvusz or Soar.—A writer in The Medical 
Gazette is very emphatic in his directions to pa- 
tients suffering from cutaneous eruptions, to 
avoid the application of soap to the irritated 
part. In the general directions appended to the 
pharmacopeeia is the following: “ Avoid using 
soap of any kind on the affected parts ; substitute 
to cleanse the skin, instead of soap, a paste or 
gruel made of bran, oatmeal, linseed meal, 
arrowroot, or starch and warm water, or with 
warm milk and water; and yolk of egg and 
warm water to cleanse the scalp.” The last 
named application is very useful in cases of 
rigo, eczema of the scalp in children. Both of 
these affections are often egaveretes and kept 
up by the persevering use of soap. 





The Form of the Horse as it lies open to the inspee- 
tion of the ordinary observer. By James C. L, 
Carson, Esq., M.D. Dublin: Robertson, 


Turs little volume will prove of the greatest 
service to all who, without a regular veterinary 
education, without having had the run of stables 
and studs, have to deal with horses. Few mis- 
takes will be made about the value or the quali 
ties of a horse by one who has carefully studied 
this little book.—Literary Gazette. 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 
Vetus Testamentum Grece, Juxta LXX. In- 
terpretes. Recensionem Grabianam Ad 
Fidem Codicis Alexandrini Aliorumque 
Denuo Recognovit, Greca Secundum Or- 
dinem Textus Hebraei Reformavit, Libros 
Apeormanes A Canonicis Segregavit Fri- 
dericus Field, A.A.M., Coll. SS. Trin. Can- 
tab. olim Socius. Sumtibus Societatis De 
Promovenda Doctrina Christiana. Oxonii: 
Excudebat Jacobus Wright, Academie 

Typographus. MDCCCLIX. Pp. 1088. | 


From an untold antiquity, perhaps coeval 
with the age of the Ptolemies, and from 
causes which are equally unknown and un- 
knowable, the MSS. of the LXX. have al- 
ways existed in a deplorable state of confu- 
sion and mutilation. It was the opinion of 
Grabe, that the notable transpositions of 
chapters towards the close of Exodus arose 
from some blunder in stitching the rolls or 
leaves of the Hebrew copy, originally sent by 
the Sanhedrim to Alexandria. Though we 
can hardly admit this conjecture, we are at a 
loss to propose a better. And the same con- 
fession will apply to many other transpositions 
and mutilations which occur simultaneously 
in all the collated MSS. of the LXX. 

Perhaps nothing can more clearly evince 
the extreme deference and veneration which 
have always been: paid to this Greek version 
of the Old Testament, than the almost super- 
stitious delicacy with which its faults and im- 
perfections have been treated. As a version, 
nothing can be more self-evident than that its 
order of chapter and verse should conform to 
that of the original ; yet the primitive church 
never attempted even this exterior restoration. 
Even Origen could not prevail on his brethren 
to adopt the Hebrew standard. The Hexa- 
pla was deposited in the library of the church 
of Cesarea, in Palestine, and there it re- 
mained unnoticed till the days of S. Jerome. 

Though the order of the Hebrew was now 
made patent by the Latin version, yet, amidst 
all the disputes between SS. Jerome and Au- 
gustine, respecting the comparative authority 
of the Hebrew and the LXX., we do not rec- 
ollect that any attempt was made to bring 
them into one and thesameseries. The elder 
Latin versions were taken from the LXX., 
and were still in use in many churches to 
the age of Constantine. And when, qt length, 
the translation of S. Jerome triumphed, it 
produced no influence whatever on the order, 
or rather disorder, of the LXX. Neither in 
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the eastern nor the western church was there 
any proposal to bring the text of the Hebrew 
original and the Greek version into the same 
external unity and sequence. 

Nor at the era of the Reformation did 
Luther or Calvin, or any of their followers, 
essay this plain and perilless biblical revision, 
It remained for a Spanish cardinal, even 
against the protests of Romanists, to achieve 
this great desideratum. It was Ximenes who 
planned and executed the Complutensian 
Polyglott; and it consumed the labors of 
more than twenty years to accomplish this 
magnificent undertaking. As to the LXX., 
we are now assured by Cardinal Mai, the 
editor was aided by the best MSS. from the 
Vatican, and thus all the idle suspicions re- 
specting their value are negatived.* Nor 
was Ximenes unworthy of the treasures com- 
mitted to his charge. Instead of printing the 
Septuagint merely as he found it, in all its 
prescribed mutilations and disorder, he reso- 
Jutely “ took the bull by the horns ;” he not 
only collated the best MSS. to obtain an im- 
proved text, but he adjusted the transposi- 
tions, he filled up the Zacuna, and thus 
brought the Greek columns into correspond- 
ence with those of the Hebraic text. 

As might have been expected, this first 
attempt was not entirely successful. The dis- 
locations were rectified, but for some of 
the lacune Ximenes could not find MS. 
authority. “ With a grace beyond the reach 
of art” (which we cannot critically justify), 
he now and then Hellenized the Latin Vul- 
gate! If any one is inclined to be severe on 
the boldness of Ximenes, let him remember 
the negligence of our Walton. There are 
some scores of pages in our Anglican Poly- 
glott, in which the parallel columns of the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint are at total vari- 
ance ! 

When we consider the long endurance of 
these palpable anomalies, and that, during 


* There is an internal evidence for the value 
and integrity of the Complutensian text which we 
do not think has ever been adverted to. It is this. 
Nearly the whole of Genesis is wanting in the 
Vat. MS. When the Roman Edit. (1586) appeared, 
the whole of that large hiatus was necessarily 
filled up from other MSS. accessible to the Sixtine 
editors. But whoever compares the Genesis of 
the Complutensian with that of the Roman edition, 
will find they are substantially alike. It is plain, 
then, that they worked out their text from the 
same MSS.; viz. the Venetian of Bessarion and 
that of Carafa, which are distinctly recognized by 
the Roman editors, 
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three centuries, men of learning, nay and 
whole universities, should have tamely sub- 
mitted to print and reprint this venerated 
Greek version of the Old Testament in such 
a disreputable state of chaos and confusion, 
we deem it no slight honor to the “ Christian 
Knowledge Society” to have removed this 
stigma from biblical literature. By many, 
we believe, it was deemed utterly impractica- 
ble, though Grabe, in his Dissertation (De 
Variis Vitiis LXX. Interpp. Oxon. 1710), 
had actually supplied the remedies. So lately 
as 1848, the learned Professor Gaisford was 
content to publish an edition of the Septua- 
gint “ Secundum Exemplar Vaticanum,” with 
all the mutilations, transpositions, and inter- 
polations of the Sixtine (1586) in the text, 
though some of the lacune were supplied 
from the Alexandrian MS. in the lower mar- 
gin. Now, if any one will collate this stand- 
ard Oxford Edition with that of Mr. Field, he 
will at once be enabled to judge of their com- 
parative merits. Let him compare e.g. the 
latter chapters of Exodus, or the Third Book 
of Kings, or nearly the whole of Jeremiah, 
and he will be at no loss to form his esti- 
mate. In the Oxford Edition, the eye is 
constantly offended with wrong numbering of 
verses, with misplacement of chapters, with 
unfilled chasms, with gross interpolations. 
The books, canonical and uncanonical, follow 
each other in unscriptural confusion; no at- 
tempt is made to correct the orthography or 
punctuation, and the same proper name 
occurs in every variety of letter. We do not 
wish to be severe on the past, but while de- 
manding the absence of such anomalies for 
the future, we feel assured, that if the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon continue to adhere to 
the Vatican text, they will revise it with the 
same care, acumen, and discretion, as Mr. 
Field has displayed in this recension of the 
Alexandrian. 

We are of opinion that the interests of the 
Greek version will be more successfully prose- 
cuted by distinct attention to either of these 
MSS. than by attempting to amalgamate 
them in one text. They have each their own 
characteristics, and their respective advan- 
tages, and we may say of them, as of Cesar 
and Pompey, “ Magis pares quam similes.” 
The MSS. of the Eastern Church should be 
selected to improve the Alexandrian text, 
while those of the Western Church should be 
preferred for the Vatican. Even in their 
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orthography we would not disturb their pecu- 
liarities, but they should be rendered, as far 
as practicable, uniform in each. Above all, 
their Hellenisms should not be tampered 
with, and no endeavor should be used to 
bring them to. a more classical standard. 

It is by close and habitual collation of the 
Hebrew text with the Greek version that we 
shall attain the most accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament. Even where the version 
apparently differs, it often throws much light 
on an obscure passage. It leads to some 
train of thought, which explores the secret. 
Let no man attempt to exalt the one, by the 
depreciation of the other. It is by their mu- 
tual assistance that we shall best understand 
“the mind of the spirit.”—“ Alterius sic 
altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 
No force should be used in the alliance; -we 
should attend patiently and respectfully to 
each, and then infer the result. 

We dread the application of classical taste 
to Jewish documents, just as we should pro- 
test against the intermixture of Grecian and 
Gothic architecture. They have their respec- 
tive beauties, but they do not admit of assimi- 
lation. It is much to the credit of the editor 
of §. Chrysostom, that he has not indulged 
that fascinating delicacy in his Septuagintal 
emendations, which is thought to have influ- 
enced and injured Bishop Lowth as a Hebrew 
critic. Yet he confesses (Prolegg. p. xxii.) 
that he may occasionally have been rather 
too scrupulous. All our lexicons abound 
with attempts to destroy the characteristics 
of the Hellenistic style. They are curious in 
hunting out some phrase in some tragic or 
comic writer, which may protect the philologi- 
cal honor of a prophet or an apostle. What 
arrant trifling is this, if not something worse! 
Every Hebraism in the LXX., or the New 
Testament, is a mark of authenticity. It 
bears witness to their Jewish origin, to the 
age and country in which they were composed. 
What endless pains and labor have Messrs, 
Raphelius, Elsner, Kypke, and a host of 
Dutch and German critics endured to dimin- 
ish and deaden these philological evidences! 

It is the intimate connection, or rather the 
union, of the Septuagint version with the 
New Testament, which must ever endear its 
memory to the Christian mind. The early 
Fathers saluted it as “The port of the Gen- 
tiles,” and well they might, for it is not easy 
to conceive how the Gentiles could have been 














brought into the Christian Church, without 
the translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek. None but Jews could have made 
such a version. The Hebrew language was 
unknown to the rest of the world. It was 
executed just at the time when Macedonic 
Greek was spread over the east by the con- 
quests of Alexander. Large numbers of 
Jews were living at Alexandria, the chief port 
of Mediterranean commerce, and they natu- 
rally desired this translation of Moses and 
the prophets into Macedonic Greek; but 
their Judaic traditions forbade them depart- 
ing from Hebrew phraseology. Hence arose 
that peculiar style which we term Hellenistic, 
and which distinguishes the Septuagint and 
the New Testament from classic Greek. 

This version was begun, according to Prid- 
eaux, about two hundred and seventy years 
before the Christian era, and probably it was 
not finished till towards the close of that cen- 
tury. It was then that Scipio had triumphed 
over Hannibal in Africa, and put an end to 
the Second Punic War. The younger Antio- 
chus soon after passed over into Asia Minor, 
and made considerable conquests. “ Having 
found,” says Prideaux, “the Jews of Baby- 
lonia and Mesopotamia very serviceable and 
steady to his interest, he entertained a great 
opinion of their fidelity. And therefore, on 
some commotions in Phrygia and Lydia, he 
ordered two thousand families of those Baby- 
lonian and Mesopotamian Jews to be sent 
thither for the suppression of those seditions. 
It was from these Jews, who were afterwards 
scattered in great numbers over Asia Minor, 
that their descendants were so numerous and 
influential on these coasts, in the early days 
of Christianity.” 

This is valuable information, but it is little 
known and seldom alluded to. It shows how 
the churches on the coasts of Asia Minor be- 
came the head-quarters of Christianity, it 
proves the vast influence of the Septuagint, 
and it accounts for the numerous citations of 
S. Paul from the Hellenistic version. It was 
at Ephesus and Smyrna, not at Athens or 
Sparta, but in Macedonia, where the gospel 
achieved its apostolic triumphs. It was the 
Hellenistic Jew, not the Grecian sophist, who 
became its earliest convert. The reason is 
plain and self-evident. He had been accus- 
temed to read the Alexandrian version. He 
was familiar with its doctrinal and prophetic 
language ; he now heard S. Paul explaining 
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the same doctrines, and developing the same 
prophecies. “ What doth this babbler say?” 
“He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods,” was the jesting exclamation of the attic 
sophist. Nor were the Greek idolaters at 
Ephesus more favorable, when they exclaimed, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” Yet 
there was a great underlying stratum of Jew- 
ish Hellenists all along the shores of the 
JEgean and Mediterranean, stretching from 
Bithynia to Cilicia, and it was chiefly from 
these Hellenists that the earliest Christian 
converts were collected. 

Nor was a still later Antiochus, surnamed 
Sidetes, B.c. 136, less instrumental to the 
diffusion of the LXX. by his barbarous cruel 
ties at Alexandria. “ He drove abroad,” says 
Prideaux, quoting Atheneus, “ grammarians, 
philosophers, geometricians, physicians, and 
other professors of arts and sciences into 
Greece, the Lesser Asia, and the Isles.” 
Amongst these were, doubtless, multitudes of 
learned Jews, who carried the knowledge of 
the Septuagint far and wide. The wars of 
the Maccabees at the same time must have 
greatly contributed to the same effect, and 
they also manifest that Providential wisdom, 
which was preparing the world for the Chris- 
tian era. 

But why should we appeal to Prideaux or 
Atheneus? The evidence is in the hands of 
all who possess the New Testament. On the 
day of Pentecost “there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem, devout men out of every nation 
under heaven.” “ Parthians, Medes, Elam- 
ites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, 
Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.” 
Who was the herald that collected this world- 
wide multitude? What mighty talisman at- 
tracted these motley throngs to Palestine? 
Only one answer can be returned. It was 
this very version of the Old Testament. It 
was “the Star in the East” which conducted 
these proselytes to the temple. “And he 
shall set up an ensign for the nations, and 
shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah, from 
the four corners of the earth.” We adduce 
this prediction only as an accommodation, but 


we feel that it vividly represents the truth of , 


our argument. 
And here we may remark on the ignorance 
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and folly of those Protestant prejudices, which 
would decry the value and importance of that 
supplement to the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, which we call the Apocrypha. We 
should know comparatively but little of the 
Jewish history between the age of Nehemiah 
and S. John, if we had been deprived of the 
Books of Maccabees. Nor could we have ap- 
preciated the excellence of their moral writ- 
ings, had we been ignorant of the Books of 
Ecclesiasticus or Wisdom. But the philo- 
logical value of these works, in reference to 
the phraseology of the New Testament, can 
be known only by a minute collation of their 
style and correspondence. As might be ex- 
pected, they approach more nearly to the 
style and idiom of the New Testament than 
any of the canonical books. This may be ex- 
plained on two considerations. First, they 
are original compositions, not translations. 
The version is always more or less hampered 
by the fetters of the original. Secondly, they 
exhibit the Hellenistic style in a more recent 
aspect. So like are some chapters of the 
Maccabees to some of the Acts, that, if it 
were not for the difference of matter, they 


_ might be almost mistaken for each other. 


But the inestimable importance of the ver- 
sion of the LXX. has not been sufficiently 
estimated as an irrefragable evidence of the 
authenticity of the Old and New Testament. 
It was made sufficiently long before the Chris- 
tian era to free it from all suspicions of forg- 
ery, and to give it all the weight of an inde- 
pendent authority. It is cited more than two 
thousand times by Philo, as any one may 
see from the “Index Locorum” of Mangey. 
Made by Jews it cannot be convicted of Chris- 
tian prejudice, and therefore it stands an un- 
assailable witness of the “ Hebraica Veritas.” 
Without such a witness, it might have been 
whispered, “ Perhaps the Jewish Scriptures 
are a Jewish imposture.” It remains also a 
permanent interpreter of their meaning, for 
without this interpreter they would have been 
vague and uncertain as hieroglyphics. And 
then how vast is its importance to the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament. How could the 
New Testament have been written in Greek, 
if there had not been a Greek Old Testament 
in general use? Or how could our Lord have 
appealed with effect to Moses and the proph- 
ets, if he had endorsed his own appeals from 
Hebrew into Greek ? 

The fact is plain and undeniable that, in 





the greater number of citations from the Old 
Testament, the evangelists and apostles have 
adopted the very words of the Greek version, 
and that they have occasionally preferred it, 
even where it differs from the original. This 
plain and undeniable fact, we say, must ever 
entitle it to the peculiar reverence of the 
Christian student. Nor should we forget, that 
during the first three hundred years of the 
Christian church, it formed the only Bible of 
public Worship. With the single exception 
of Origen, not one of the Fathers could con- 
sult the Hebrew text, till the days of S, 
Jerome, Every version, except the older 
Syriac, was taken from the LXX. It forms 
the Bible of the Eastern Church to the pres- 
ent day. Such facts bespeak their own im- 
portance—they also declare the importance of 
that edition of the LXX. which is now before 
us. 

As the edition which we are reviewing has 
been undertaken under the direction and at 
the expense of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, we are sure that our 
readers will be gratified by our reprinting this 
extract from the “Report of the Foreign 
Translation Committee, July, 1859 : "— 


“The labors of the Foreign Translation 
Committee have now extended over a quarter 
of a century; and in presenting this, their 
twenty-fifth annual report, the committee have 
the satisfaction of being able to mark such an 
epoch in the history of their proceedings, by 
laying before the Board a work of so impor- 
tant a character as their new edition of the 
Greek Septuagint, just published. When they 
presented their report at this time last year 
to the Board, the committee expressed a 
hope that this work might have appeared be- 
fore Christmas. And that object might, in- 
deed, have been effected, if they had been 
able to satisfy themselves with publishing 
merely the Greek text alone. But, consider- 
ing that this edition of the Septuagint differs, 
in some respects very materially, from all that 
have preceded it, while it had required no 
ordinary amount of learning, and of critical 
skill and care, to revise and arrange and carry 
through the press such a text as was con- 
templated by the committee, it was thought 
that it would be neither satisfactory to the 
public, nor fair to the learned and conscien- 
tious editor, Mr. Field, to put forth a work of 
such importance, without some explanation of 
the objects for which it was undertaken, and 
the principle and plan on which it had beer 
conducted and accomplished, together with 
some sufficient indication of the careful and 
judicious criticism which had been brought 
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to bear upon it. And the committee feel con- 
fident that, when the ‘ Prolegomena’ prefixed 
to the text, and the ‘Collatio’ which forms 
an appendix to the volume, come to be ex- 
amined, it will be allowed that it was well 
worth while to have delayed the publication, 
for the sake of inserting such valuable and 
satisfactory documents. 

“This edition of the Septuagint, it will be 
remembered, was undertaken with the sanc- 
tion of the Board, five years ago, when the 
Foreign Translation Committee stated that 
their object should be to produce such a text 
as might be both serviceable to biblical stu- 
dents at home, and also acceptable, at the 
same time, to the Greek church, for whose 
benefit they had already printed one edition 
of the Septuagint at Athens. The Athens 
edition, in four volumes, was printed from the 
Moscow edition of the Bible, which was the 
one in common use in the east, and might 
consequently be considered as exhibiting the 
authorized text of the Greek church; and, 
with the ready and entire approval of the 
Synod of Attica, in this reprint of the text 
under their own superintendence, the apocry- 
phal were separated from the canonical books, 
and formed the fourth volume of the work. 
The apocryphal parts of the books of Esther 
and Daniel were, however, inadvertently left 
where they were found in the Moscow edi- 
tion; and although these portions were, in 
some instances, easily detected by not being 
divided into verses at all, and in other cases 
were marked by a separate numbering of 
verses of their own, which distinguished them 
from the canonical portions of the chapters to 
which they were attached, yet these interpola- 
tions were considered sufficient cause for-not 
wee J that edition on the society’s catalogue 
or sale in this country. 

“The Codex Alexandrinus is the basis of 
the Moscow text, which is, in fact, nothing 
else than a creditably accurate reprint of 
Grabe’s, or rather of Breitinger’s revision of 
Grabe’s edition of the Septuagint. To accom- 
co the double object, therefore, proposed 

y the committee, it was necessary to adopt 
this text; and it was determined, in this 
newly revised edition, not only to separate all 
the apocryphal matter from the canonical 
books, but also to remove the inconveniences 
arising from the unaccountable dislocations of 
chapters and verses, which occur in certain 
Seuke of the Septuagint, by re-arranging them 
according to the order of the Hebrew text. 
This desideratum the committee trust it wili 
be found that Mr. Field has skilfully and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. And he has so ac- 
complished it, as still to show what the pre- 
vious arrangement of the Greek text was. 
For while, for the manifest convenience of 
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chapter and verse, side by side with the He- 
brew, and with all translations from it; an 
additional and collateral numbering of chap- 
ters and verses, where necessary, in brackets, 
shows what was before the order of the Greek. 
In one case, that of the thirty-sixth and fol- 
lowing three chapters of Exodus, where the 
confusion of the Greek text is so great that 
the two separate arrangements could not be 
distinctly marked in that manner, the text in 
extenso, just as it stands in the Septuagints 
hitherto in use, is printed in a smaller type, 
below the arranged text of this edition. The 
additions to the books of Esther and Daniel 
are removed and placed with the apocryphal 
books, as in our English Bibles; and all those 
shorter apocryphal interpolations in other 
books, which could not be conveniently re- 
moved and printed by themselves, such, for 
instance, as the allusion to the bee in the sixth 
chapter of Proverbs, are, in this edition, 
marked with inverted commas. 

“ With regard to the text itself, no pains 
have been spared to render it as satisfactory 
as possible. Mr. Field’s character, as a 
learned, judicious, and accurate editor, was 
already established by his valuable labors 
upon the Homilies of 8. Chrysostom ; and in 
his late editorial labors in the service of this 
society, he was well — with all needful 
means and appliances for the satisfactory ac- 
complishment of the task imposed upon him. 
Besides his own resources, the University li- 
brary and that of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
afforded important helps. Through the lib- 
eral kindness of the trustees of the British 
Museum, the committee were enabled, with- 
out cost, to provide him with a copy of Mr, 
Baber’s fac simile of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus; and wherever, in the course of his la- 
boys, there appeared to be any reason to 
question the accuracy of Mr Baber’s work, 
the original Codex was carefully examined. 
And the Foreign Translation Committee feel 
themselves bound to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging, with gratitude, the ready cour- 
tesy with which every facility of reference to 
that precious manuscript was at all times af: 
forded them. It is only just also to add, at 
the same time, that, as the use which has 
been made of Mr. Baber’s fac simile, in pre 
paring this edition of the Septuagint, has 
tested, so also has it confirmed the claim of 
his work to the character of remarkable ac- 
curacy.” 

It should be added, that this edition pre- 
sents a fine example of Greek typography 
in the Porson type, and that is does much 
credit to Mr. Wright, the late-appointed 
academical printer to the University of Oxford. 

Perhaps the scope and catholicity of the 
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compass and extent. Considered merely as a 
translation of the Hebrew, it is liable to many 
critical animadversions. Designed by Provi- 
dence chiefly as an introduction to the Chris- 
tian church, it softens the Jewish element, 
even at the expense of verbal accuracy; and 
frequently enlarges the bounds of a title, a 
promise, or prediction, beyond the grammati- 
cal limits of the original. Take e.g., the word 
rim’ as represented by Kipie, to which so 


many Hebraists have objected. If the LXX. 
had not used Kipio¢ as the representative of 
mins, how could we have inferred the Deity 


of our Lord in the New Testament, from his 
being called Lord? Or, suppose that our 
translators had used Jehovah in the Old, and 
Lord in the New Testament, what dissonance 
and confusion would it not have occasioned in 
the mind of the reader! The real value of 
the Greek version is thus elicited by the ob- 
jections which have been brought against it. 
We should consider it therefore, not as a mere 
translation, but as a Providential instrument 
for preparing the way for the Christian dis- 
pensation. Without claiming for it direct in- 
spiration, we may view it as a special docu- 
ment employed by the Head of the church 
for the advancement of His spiritual kingdom. 
It was the conductor of Judaism to Christi- 
anity. To estimate its importance we have 
only to suppose its absence. 

We rejoice to behold an increasing atten- 
tion and respect to the study of this Canoni- 
cal version, From the ignorance of Hebrew 
amongst the early Fathers, the version was 
unduly exalted to the seat of the original; 
but amongst the Protestants, since the Refor- 
mation, its value has been much underrated 
and its study sadly neglected. It has been 
hastily concluded that, because we have the 
original, we have no need of the version. 
The “ Hebraica Veritas” has been contrasted 
with the “Greecia Mendax,” and the disputes 
of SS. Jerome and Augustine have been most 
unreasonably revived. 

It were needless and impertinent to prove 
than an original must ever be intrinsically 
superior to a copy, and that the value of the 
copy must depend on its likeness to the orig- 
inal, But when the original i is dark and ob- 
scure, the copy rises in its comparative value, 
just as the borrowed light of the moon is of 
essential value at night, when the orb of day 
is intercepted by the earth. We may explain 
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our meaning by a few considerations. The 
Hebrew language was never general like that 
of Greece. It was confined to the nation set 
apart from all other nations; it was designed 
to keep them separate and distinct from the 
surrounding Gentiles. Such was the Hebrew 
of the patriarchs, of the Pentateuch, and of 
the earlier books of the Old Testament. But 
when the Jews were carried into captivity, 
and especially during the Babylonish captivity 
of seventy years, they lost in a great measure 
their use of Hebrew as a vernacular, and 
adopted a mixture of Chaldee and Syrian, as 
their spoken language. The Hebrew was 
still studied by men of learning, by their rab- 
bis, and doctors of the law; but it was ex. 
pounded to the Palestines in that Syro-Chal- 
daic which we find in the Targums, whilst to 
the Jews scattered abroad, it was explained 
in the Greek of the Septuagint. 

At the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, the Tem- 
ple worship was destroyed, and with it per- 
ished the knowledge of Hebrew, except 
amongst a few of the learned Jews. Till the 
days of S. Jerome, A.D. 400, not a single 
Christian, except Origen, could read or under- 
stand the Hebrew text. The learned read 
and studied the Septuagint version, and the 
common people had the old Latin version of 
the LXX., called the Jtala. We are now 
speaking of the western church. In the East, 
the Greek version was never superseded; 
and whatever versions were made in Arabic, 
ZKthiopian, or Coptic, were professedly taken 
from the LXX. 

After one thousand years of medieval ob- 
scurity, the light of learning began to dawn, 
and with it some faint attempts to revive the 
knowledge of Hebrew. By the help of Jews, 
Buxtorf and others cultivated this study very 
assiduously. This may be termed Judaic, or 
traditional Hebrew. But at a later period, 
Schultens and others called in the aid of the 
Arabic and other cognate languages to en- 
large this study, and in our day Gesenius 
has distinguished himself by a far more copi- 
ous collation of Oriental dialects. Now, we 
do not mean to deny the value’and utility of 
these more extended philological researches; 
but even their value must intimate the dark- 
ness and obscurity which overhang the study 
of biblical Hebrew. We think, therefore, 
that Professor Lee was fully justified in say- 
ing, that more real light can be obtained from 
the LXX., in the study of biblical Hebrew, 
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than from all the lexicons, grammars, and 
commentaries of Hebrew scholars, whether 
ancient or modern. 

Nor is it hard to account for this superior- 
ity of the Greek version over every other sub- 
sidiary, in our study of the Hebrew text. It 
was a version made by Jews long before the 
Christian era, for the express purpose of aid- 
ing their brethren to read Moses and the 
Prophets in the Greek language, which was 
then becoming the chief medium of inter- 
course between the Eastern and Western 
peoples. The Greek of Alexandria naturally 
partook of the Macedonic dialect, and com- 
bined with the Hebraic element to form that 
peculiar phraseology which we term Hellenis- 
tic. Their version is consequently Macedonic 
Greek expressed in Hebrew idioms. It is 
the half-way house between the Old and the 
New Testament. But this is the exact desid- 
eratum for the interpretation of the Hebrew 
text in its connection with Christianity. 
Nothing would have “been more difficult or 
precarious, than to ascertain the exact import 
of doctrinal terms in Moses and the Prophets, 
had they not been interpreted by Jews, be- 
fore the coming of Christ, in the very same 
terms as those which are used by the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles. The interchange is so 
complete that it is difficult to say on which 
side the balance inclines—whether the Old 
Testament, or the New, be the more indebted 
to the LXX. 

The early Fathers, though ignorant of He- 
brew, well understood the foree of this argu- 
ment, in its reference to the Gentiles, and the 
preparation of the world for the advent of 
Messias. They often magnify this version— 
as “ Porta Gentilium,” and “Ostium ad Chris- 
tum.” As their study of the Old Testament 
was almost entirely confined to the Septua- 
gint, they estimated its value by its connec- 
tion with the language of the Gospels and 
Epistles. Whatever excellence or authority 
belong to the Patristic interpretation of the 
ancient Scriptures, is based on their knowl- 
edge and study of the Septuagint. 

Now, without claiming any direct inspira- 
tion for this Greek version, it deserves the 
consideration of all who feel reverence for 
ecclesiastical antiquity, whether the utmost 
yeneration be not due to that text, which 
constituted during three hundred years the 
sole light and instruction of Christendom in 
reference to the Old Testament. Until it 
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ean be shown, that the comments of modern 
divines on Moses and the Prophets are supe- 
rior to those of SS. Basil, Theodoret, Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose, or Augustine, we think we 
should pause in vaunting our Hebraic eleva- 
tion. The truth is, whatever we can know 
of biblical Hebrew is chiefly gained from the 
LXX., or from versions derived fromthe LXX, 
It is easy to assert the superiority of the He- 
brew, as the orignal, but it is very difficult to 
prove that we can obtain an exact knowledge 
of Hebrew, per se. Look at any Hebrew 
lexicon, mark the numberless conjectures, the 
endless doubts and speculations, and then 
say, how great would have been our darkness, 
without the Greek interpreter. 

We have now arrived at a position where 
we can duly estimate the value of Mr. Field’s 
labors, and the merits of the Christian Knowl- 
edge Society. To recapitulate what we have 
said, this Greek version—this guide and 
guardian of the Gentiles, this companion of 
evangelists and apostles, and this text-book 
of the early church—has hitherto been left 
in the most reproachful state of confusion and 
mutilation. Though it is impossible to tell 
the age or origin of this chaos, there is neither 
danger or difficuly in showing, that it ought 
long since to have been remedied and re 
moved. Nothing can be more plain than 
that the version should follow the order of 
the original ; nothing can be more self-evident 
than that verses and chapters misplaced 
should be arranged in their proper sequence; 
yet these plain, self-evident axioms have here- 
tofore been never acted on. They have formed 
the complaints of the church from the days 
of Origen to those of Professor Gaisford, and 
yet (with the illustrious exception of Ximenes 
and the Complutensian) we have wept and 
mourned over the Jacune, the mutilations and 
interpolations of the LXX., whilst we have 
been actively engaged in emending Pindar, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
and the whole host of classical pagans, We 
heartily rejoice that we have lived to see an 
end of this strange indifference, and that we 
shall no longer be taunted with the countless 
disorders and confusion of the LXX. We 
shall now read the version as it walks part 
passu with the Hebrew original. Our paral- 
lel columns will no longer be of the zigzag 
fashion; Deuteronomy will no longer be at 
war with arithmetic, and Jeremiah will cease 
to lament over our ill-treatment. The Psalm- 
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ist will sing “ a new song” in unbroken mel- 
ody. 

The text here selected is the Alexandrian, 
as it was primarily intended for the use of the 
Greek church; but as the Vatican text has 
obtained the preference, not only in England, 
but on the continent, it is desirable that a 
similar revision should hereafter be made of 
the Roman €dition, which is far more defec- 
tive. 

We cannot conclude this notice, without 
adverting to the happy, perhaps we might 
say, the providential coincidence of the public 
lecture, which has recently been established 
at Oxford, for setting forth the importance 
and utility of the Septuagint. When we 
consider how little the study of Hellenistic 
Greek has hitherto been encouraged, and 
that attention to the peculiar idiom of the 
New Testament has been chiefly relegated to 
Dissenting academies, we hail this appoint- 
ment of a Hellenistic lecturer, as an important 
accession to our academical staff. Whilst 
we have a Regius Professor of Greek, and 
a Regius Professor of Hebrew, we may well 
admit a public terminal reader on the LXX. 
in connection with the phraseology of the 
New Testament. Nor would we confine the 
Prelector to mere philological illustration. 
Let him show the wide influence of this ver- 
sion as the forerunner of the evangelists and 
apostles. Let him trace its historical origin 
and progress—let him develop its universal 
influence in the primitive church—let him 
demonstrate its importance, as the intermedi- 
ate station between Judaism and Christianity. 
Let him exhibit its position, as the Pharos 
of the eastern church, and the parent of the 
eastern versions. Above all, let him demon- 
strate its importance, as a standing evidence 
of the authenticity of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, as the companion of the Hebrew, and 
the interpreter of the Greek. Such a lecture, 
delivered with competent talent and learning, 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of a large 
number of students, and particularly of those 
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designed for the church. The appointment is 
biennial, and thus every undergraduate will 
be enabled to compare two different lecturers. 
We, hope it will pass into the hands of many 
young and rising men, who will do honor to 
themselves and credit to the university, who 
will render their prelections at once attractive 
and useful, and thus prevent the danger and 
disgrace of its merging into that slough of 
despond—the Wall Lecture. 

The splendid encomium of Bishop Walton 
may well constitute our peroration :— 


“Inter Grecas Vet. Test. Versiones prin- 
cipem locum meritd obtinet, celebris illa 
LXXIL Interpretum, nobile istud Synagoge 
et Ecclesie monumentum; qumppe que in 
tanto honore fuerit tam apud Judeos, quam 
Christianos, tum Orientis, tum Occidentis, ut 
ab illis in Synagogis, ab his fere sola, vel ex 
ea factee Versiones, in Ecclesiis publicé prele- 
gerentur. Ex hac relique Versiones omnes 
ab Ecclesia antiquitis approbatee (sola excepta 
Syriacd) traducte sunt: viz, Arabica, Aithi- 
opica, Armena, Illyrica, Gothica, et Latina 

etus ante Hieronymum ; nec aliam Ecclesia 
Greca, et plereeque Orientales in hunec usque 
diem agnoscunt, hic soli contenti. Hane 
Patres et Theologi, tam Greeci quam Latini 
commentariis illustraruat, et in seriptis suis 
ubique citaérunt: Ignatius, Clemens uterque, 
Justinus, Tertullianus, Irenaeus, Cyrillus, Ba- 
silius, Theodoretus, Gregorius, Athanasius, 
Chrysostomus, Ambrosius, Augustinus, Hila- 
rius, totusque venerandus Veterum choras, 
antiqua illa Ecclesie lumina, quotquot doctrina 
et sanctitate claruerunt. Ex hac veritatem 
doctrine probarunt, errores et hereses profli- 
garunt, vite et discipline regulas hauserunt. 
Immé, in Conciliis, tam Provincialibus quam 
Generalibus, hc a sanctissimis Patribus usur- 

ata est, etc. Tantum etiam invaluit hujus 

ersionis autoritas apud Judeos, ut ubique 
er Agyptum, Greciam, Asiam, etc. immd in 
ips. Hierosolyma publicé in Synagogis, ut jam 
innuimus prelegeretur, omnibus Judeis lin- 
guam Grecam optime callentibus, chm He- 
braicam _ dudum vernacula esse desiérat), 
soli sacerdotes et docti intelligerent.”—Pro- 
legg. ix. 1, 2. 





_ Tue first volume of a statistical work of con- 
siderable interest, entitled ‘Etudes sur le Rég- 
ime des Manufactures,” has just been published 
by Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris. The part now 
issued, headed “Condition des Ouvriers en 
Soie,” and written by M. Louis Reybaud of the 











Institute, treats of the social condition of the 
silkweavers in France, Switzerland, the Rhine- 


lands, Prussia, and the adjacent countries, The 


facts brought forward are said to be mostly the 
result of personal and minute inquiries. 
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THE BIRD AND BOWER. 


I wap a little bower when I was young: 
A bird sang there, 

And I, poor child, still listened while it sung 
Its magic air. 


For still it said, or still it seemed to say, 
“The world is thine ; 

See how the roses redden, waters play, 
And moonbeams shine. 


“See how the sun, with golden, dreaming light, 
The valley fills ; 

See how he crowds with a blue gloom like night 
The noonday hills. 


“Deep in the foxglove’s bell, where’er thou go, 
Still drones the bee, 
And the red trout, where warbling brooklets 
flow, 
Leaps up for thee. 


“For thee the sun and moon were made of yore, 
The cloud and star ; 

For thee God made the after, the before, 
The near and far— 


“ All love, all power, all worship, all delight, 
All fancies wild ; 

All rainbow hopes, all dreams of day and night, 
For thee, O child !— 


“ The fairy sitting in her home of fern, 
The piping fawn, 

The nymph that bears aloft her river urn, 
Or guards the lawn— 


“ For thee God made the genii of the air, 
And of the deep, 
And the quaint elves that charm with witchery 


rare, 
The world of sleep— 


* All, all is thine! thou, thou alone art king, 
Fair, good, and wise! 
Fresh, fresh from heaven, before thee life’s great 
spring 
Full-blossomed lies.” 


Thus in my little bower, when I was young, 
The song began, 

And all life’s summer through, the syren sung 
To lure the man. 


But now gray autumn thins that magic bower, 
The green leaves fall, 

And the old glory fades from tree and flower 
When wild winds call. 


I hear no more the fairy bugles blow, 
The stars are dim, 

I hear no more, at the sea’s ebb and flow, 
The sea-maid’s hymn. 


With lowly heart, and meek,sad thoughts, I stand, 
A dreamer vain ; 

But ah! that vision of the morning land 
Returns again. 


I dreamed it once, perchance as childhood 
‘dreams 


THE BIRD AND BOWER.—ON A LADY SINGING, 


I dream it now, nor think it less beseems 
The time-taught man. 


I cannot tell if I shall find it true 

In worlds afar, 

If I shall win in that o’erhanging blue 
My regal star. 


But still the heart a far-off glory sees, 

Strange music hears ; 

A something not of earth still hau®tts the breeze, 
The sun and spheres. 


Still, still I clasp my hands, still look and pine, 
Still weep and pray, 

Still, still am followed by a voice divine, 

And far away. 


What mean these yearnings, these mysterious 


sighs, 
This hope like fear, 
This feeling in the dark, these sudden cries, 
When none are near ? 


All things that be, all love, all thought, all joy, 
Sky, cloud, and star, 

Spell-bind the man, as once the growing boy, 
And point afar ;— 


Point to some world of endless, endless truth, 
Delight, and power, 
And thus comes back that grand old dream of 


youth, 
The bird and bower. 
—All the Year Round. 





ON A LADY SINGING. 
BY THOMAS W. PARSONS. 


Ort as my lady sang for me 

That song of the lost one that sleeps by the sea, 

Of the grave on the rock, and the cypress tree, 

Strange was the pleasure that over me stole, 

For ’twas — of old sadness that lives in my 
soul. 


So still grew my heart at each tender word 
That the pulse in my bosom scarcely stirred, 
And I hardly breathed, but only heard; - 
Where was I ?—not in tho world of men, 
Until she awoke me with silence again. 


Like the smell of the vine, when its early bloom 
Sprinkles the green lane with sunny perfume, 
Such a delicate fragrance filled the room ! 
Whether it came from the vine without, ¢ 

Or arose from her presence, I dwell in doubt. 


Light shadows played on the pictured wall 
From the maples that fluttered outside the hall, 
And hindered the daylight—yet ah! not all; 
Too little for that all the forest would be— 
Such a sunbeam she was, and is, to me! 


When my sense returned, as the song was o’er, 

I fain would have said to her, ‘Sing it once 
more ;” 

But as soon as she smiled my wish I forbore: - 

Music enough in her look I found, 

And the hush of her lip seemed as sweet as the 
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MR. BINNEY AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Phil. Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
MR. BINNEY AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir is well remarked in a book privately 
printed in this city lately, and known to be 
from the pen of the venerable Horace Binney, 
that— 


“ Our city has one fault in common with all 
cities, and with mankind in general ; and an- 
other that is local, and at this day rather un- 
common. And she has so many good quali- 
ties that she may bear to be told of her 
defects. 

“ Like all the world, she rushes to the no- 
tice of what is new, and puts old merits and 
services into the wallet which Shakspeare 
makes Ulysses say ‘Time ‘ hath at his back,’ 


“¢Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are 
disowned 


As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done.” 


“The other is the more uncommon fault. 
It is not to be regretted that Mr. Ingersoll’s 
day, and that of the really able men who were 
at his side, was not, in any part of our coun- 
try, the day that has since dawned, and it is 
hoped has got beyond its meridian; a day of 
a and ballooning of everybody and thing, 

owever little above the ordinary stature or 
quality—sometimes, indeed, when it is below 
it. His day was a day of becoming modesty, 
and of some personal dignity, in all the pro- 
fessions, and nothing will be gained by our 
day’s becoming otherwise. But these quali- 
ties furnish no excuse to a great city for indif- 
ference to the really great talents that are 
sometimes found in connection with them. 
And this is the fault referred to, that she has 
been hitherto, and perhaps immemorially in- 
different or insensible to the abilities of her 
sons, who have gained their first public con- 
sideration elsewhere. She is wanting in civic 
personality, or what is a better phrase for the 
thought, a family unity or identity. She does 
not take, and she never has taken, satisfaction 
in habitually honoring her distinguished men 
as her men, as men of her own family. It is 
the city that is referred to, as distinguished 
from the rest of the State. She has never 
done it in the face of the world, as Charleston 
has done it, as Richmond has done it, as 
Baltimore has done it, as New York has 
done it, or at least, did it in former times, 
and as Boston did it, has done it, and will 
do it forever. She is more indifferent to 
her sons than she is to strangers; and this 
perhaps may be the reason why other parts of 
the State so much more readily advance their 
own men to public office and distinction.” 


How true these remarks are, and how de- 
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served the stri.tures, every Philadelphian can 
testify, and the author’s penetration has 
reached the fons et origo mali :— 


“The fact has been often stated for sixty 
years past, but it is not easy to explain, nor 
will I attempt to account for it with any confi- 
dence. Perhaps it grows out of her Quaker 
origin. It is rene in harmony with it to 
put nothing more striking than a drab-colored 
dress upon the men who have done their best 
for her. It is in the key of Quaker manners 
of old times—of Quaker moderation and 
equability. It may, to some extent, be a re- 
sult of the division of parties i: the proprie- 
tary time, the country against the city, as for 
the most part adherents of the proprietary, 
but with a minority in favor of the assembly, 
enough to break their own people into dis- 
union. To this day the country of Pennsyl- 
vania is against the city in every thing, and 
for no existing cause that can be stated. In 
recent years the composition of the city gives 
the best explanation of the fact; for while 
there is something like a general temperament 
in the life and manners of the city, there is 
no city whose significant population is less 
homogeneous. We are by no means one, but 
very many, in origin and education; and not 
so likely to have a family heart to our distin- 
guished men as either the south or the east. 

“ But, without explaining it, we may regret 
it. If it be modesty, it is a virtue that has 
its inconveniences. There is no need, cer- 
tainly, of putting everybody of good figure 
into scarlet, or flame color, and sending them 
up by gas, that they may be seen afar; but it 
is both just to individuals and profitable to a 
city to give to its really able men, in every 
profession or walk, such prominence and dec- 
oration as will bring to both a due share of 
consideration from the country at large. It 
helps the community, and it helps the individ- 
ual. It warms him and draws him out, or 
disposes him to. be drawn out. It gives him 
confidence, and enlarges him both in power 
and productiveness.” 


{t has always been the case in Philadelphia, 
that the Quakers, comprising a large part of 
the old and rich families, have kept to them- 
selves, and looked aloof from the “ world’s 
people.” And it has been too much the case 
that the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians 
have constituted cliques of their own. Then 
—and it is a point not, perhaps, sufficiently 
dwelt upon—a narrow jealousy of strangers, 
especially Yankees, who, notwithstanding, are 
among our most valuable citizens, has done 
much to strengthen a provincial spirit un- 
worthy of a city which was once the metrop- 














olis of tae United States, and which, if there 
were more union and public spirit here, might 
be so again. Let us hope that the proud in- 
differenee which too much characterizes our 
fair city may give way to a more practical and 
common-sense view of things. 

The book from which the extracts are taken 
is written by one of Philadelphia’s greatest 
men, and perhaps, on the whole, the ablest 
lawyer, as he is certainly one of the most 
accomplished and cultivated men the country 
has ever produced. It is entitled “The Lead- 
ers of the Old Bar of Philadelphia,” and it 
contains biographical sketches and reminis- 
cences of William Lewis, celebrated as a 
barrister during the latter part of the last 
century and the beginning of the present; 
Edward Tilghman, an eminent lawyer of the 
post-revolutionary period, and Jared Inger- 
soll, “ my learned master in the law,” all hon- 
ored names, whose memory it behooves Phil- 
adelphians of the present day to treasure. 

Speaking of Ingersoll, the author tells the 





story of what he calls “ the first, and, perhaps, 
the best conducted case of Lynch law that 
our books report.” It is the anecdote of Jared 
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erty and Property,’ after they had deprived 
him of both ; and then, knowing that he was 
bound to Hartford, they marched with him to 
the outside of the hall of the Legislature, and 
left him there at liberty to go in or to go 
home, as he might think best.” 


The horse on which Mr. Ingersoll was 
mounted on that occasion was a gray one, a 
fact which gave occasion for a bon mot, which 
has never, I believe, been in print before; but 
I have it from good authority, and it is char. 
acteristic of the man. On his return home, 
a friend rallied him on his submission, and 
said :— 

“Jared, how did you feel when you were 
riding through that mob ?” 

“Feel?” he rejoined; “why I felt like 
Death on the pale horse, with all hell follow- 
ing!” 

Of the younger Jared Ingersoll, the author 
remarks: “I am not aware that he held or 
sought a position in any popular or represen- 
tative body whatever.” Here the fact is over- 
looked that Mr. Ingersoll was for a short 
time (in 1780-81) a member of the Congress 
of the Confederation. He was also a member 


Ingersoll, the elder, Stamp Master for Con- | f the convention which formed the Constitu- 
necticut under the crown in 1765, who for | tion of the United States. 


three hours or more held a parley on horse- 


The extracts which I have given above will 





back with a mob, which insisted on his resign- .COMVey to your readers but a faint idea of a 
ing his commission. charming book, doubly interesting as being 

“ At length, when the hours were exhausted, hood we of en antogenetion. The fries. Ot 
and there were symptoms of impatience, he | Prec!sion of thought and language, the grace- 
asked what was’ to somedl if he did not re- | ful and sometimes playful style, the high tone 
sign ; and they told him ‘his fate.’ He might! of honor, and the perfect truthfulness, which 
guess what that might be, in the general ; but, ' characterize it are only what those who know 
not liking any particular aspect of it, he con- ‘the writer would expect. In thus employing 
cluded it was better to do what he was told! the Jeisure earned by a well-spent life, he has 
todo. He wrote and signed a resignation of |},.»ned to do what Madame de Stael pro- 


his commission as stamp master. He pulled | : f 
off his hat and hurrahed three times for ‘ Lib- | B°Unced 80 difficult—to grow old gracefully. 





Tue Ink or tHe Ancrents.—In a letter] which, on drying, will present a polished sur- 
from Mr. Joseph Ellis, of Brighton, addressed | face, as with the ink found on the Egyptian 





to the Society of Arts’ Journal, he states that, by 
making a solution of shellac with borax, in 
water, and adding a suitable proportion of pure 
lamb-black, an ink is sae nee which is in- 
destructible by time or by chemical agents, and 








papyri. He made ink in the way described, and 
proved, if not its identity with that of ancient 
Egypt, yet the correctness of the formula which 
has been given him by the late Mr. Charles 
Hatchett, F B.S. 
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From The New York Evening Post. 
THE BONAPARTES AND. THE BEAUHAR- 

NAIS—THE REVENGES OF HISTORY. 

L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose. This 
familiar French proverb, which the vicissitudes 
of life induce even the most unreflecting so 
frequently to apply, and which some witty 
writer of the same nation, no less philosoph- 
ical than gallant, wishing to testify to woman’s 
inevitable influence in all things great and 
small, has modified into “ L’homme propose, 
et la femme dispose,” is, perhaps, nowhere 
more forcibly impressed upon the mind than 
in the chequered careers of Napoleon and 
Josephine. Familiar as every one is with the 
lives of these two personages, many, however, 
have never thought of following Josephine 
through her descendants, and are not pre- 
pared to acknowledge how much more closely 
the Beauharnais are allied to the royal fami- 
lies of Europe than are the Bonapartes. A 
few, probably, might prove as incredulous, in 
the absence of proof, as would have been the 
Viscount Beauharnais had any one revealed 
to him the fate of his children and grand- 
children, when, in 1794, he laid his head 
under Robespierre’s relentless guillotine, and 
left a widow behind him destined to fascinate 
and marry the rising general of the republic. 
Equally surprised, too, would the respectable 
planter of Martinique, Tascher de la Pagerie, 
have been had he been told, while attending 
to his negroes on his far-away plantation, that 
from his loins was to spring a race of em- 
perors and empresses, queens and viceroys, as 
powerful as any the world had ever known; 
and that to this end two little islands, colo- 
nies of France—Corsica and Martinique— 
were to contribute. 

After the treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon occu- 
pied the loftiest position in the civilized world. 
Enthroned amid the splendor of the most 
magnificent court of Europe, he was virtually 
master of an empire stretching over the entire 
face of the continent, with the exception of 
Russia and Turkey, and with those two 
powers he was on terms of cordial alliance. 
To himself, as every schoolboy knows, he re- 
served the imperial throne of France, com- 
prising the France of the present day, Bel- 
gium, Savoy, Piedmont, and at one time the 
whole of northern Italy and part of Germany. 
On his brothers and sisters he conferred re- 
spectively the diadems of Holland, Naples, 
Spain, Westphalia, and Tuscany; whilst his 
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step-son, Eugene Beauharnais, he. appointed 
viceroy of Italy. Yet, with this unrivalled 
dominion, he was discontented. As long ag 
he had no issue to transmit his name to pos 
terity he fancied his power ill-secured. To 
consolidate his throne, then, and to gratify 
the ambitious yearnings of his heart, he 
formed an alliance with the imperial family 
of Austria, And to accomplish this, he dis- 
carded Josephine—his long-devoted and faith- 
ful wife. She retired to Malmaison, a pow- 
erless, weeping woman, a cast-off favorite, 
without political friends or influence. And 
he continued to rule, the very emblem of 
power, all Europe at his feet, millions of men 
ready to carry out his lightest caprice, and 
his throne apparently firmer than Gibraltar. 
Who then would have dreamed of the retri- 
bution that time held in reserve! 

A few short years more, and Napoleon lay 
chained to St. Helena’s rock, and Josephine 
lay sleeping peacefully beneath the sod. The 
rule of the Bonapartes was over ; the sceptres 
of France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Italy, and 
Westphalia had been transferred to hostile 
hands. The only scion of the great man 
fallen, the Duke de Reichstadt, ci-devant 
king of Rome, roamed a virtual prisoner in 
his grandfather’s palace at Vienna, bearing in 
him the seeds of a malady to which he was 
early doomed to fall a victim. The famil, 
name of the ambitious Napoleon figured ir 
none of the courts of Europe. 

The children of the discarded Josephine, 
on the other hand, were rising into power and 
forming alliances with the proudest blood in 
Europe. Her son Eugene, already allied to 
the royal house of Bavaria by his marriage 
with Amelia, daughter of the king, was living 
with his father-in-law, under the title of duke 
of Leuchtenberg. His eldest son, Augustus, 
married Donna Maria, queen of Portugal, in 
1835. His younger son, Prince Maximilian, 
married, in 1839, the daughter of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, The eldest daughter of 
Eugene Beauharnais, Josephine, married 
Oscar, afterwards king of Sweden, son of 
Marshal Bernadotte, and successor to his 
father in 1844. The seeond daughter, Eu- 
génie, married the prince of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen—the Hohenzollerns, it will be re- 
membered, are the reigning house of Prussia ; 
only the Prussian monarchs are descended. 
from a younger son of Rodolphus IL, whilst. 
the Hohenzollern-Hechingens boast of de- 
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scending from the eldest son. The third 
daughter, Améli¢é, married Don Pedro, the 
emperor of Brazil. And the only surviving 
son of Hortense, Louis Napoleon, is now 
seated, more firmly than his uncle ever was, 
on the imperial throne of France. 

Thus, at the present day, the descendants 
of Josephine are allied to the thrones of three 
empires—France, Russia, and Brazil; and 
three kingdoms — Bavaria, Portugal, and 
Sweden; without mentioning the connection 
with the Hohenzollerns, and the reminiscences 
of Eugene’s vice-royalty in Italy and Hor- 
tense’s clouded reign in Holland. 

What better evidence could be adduced of 
vanity of even imperial ambition ? Napoleon, 
the most powerful of mortals, sets his whole 
heart on the hope of perpetuating his family, 
and sacrifices every thing—principle and pop- 
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ularity—to attain his object ; yet, himself and 
all of his name in exile, he leaves behind him 
but one sickly son, who flickers a while and 
then dies out ingloriously, leaving no issue. 
Whilst Josephine, the woman he discarded, 
sees her children seated in the palaces of 
half a dozen kingdoms and empires! And 
even when the indirect line of the Napoleons 
is restored to power, it is reinstated only in 
the person of one whose descent from Jose- 
phine is both more direct and undisputed than 
from her ambitious and repudiating lord. 
The only royal alliance which the Bonapartes 
can offset against the Beauharnais is the 
recent marriage of Prince Napoleon to the 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel, and even this 
was obtained solely through the intervention 
of a grandson of Josephine! Such is the 
Nemesis of history. 





Sir James Srepuen, Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Cambridge, and 
formerly under-secretary for the Colonies, died 
at Coblentz, on Friday last, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. The deceased was the son of 
James Stephen, Esq., Master of Chancery, well 
known for his writings and exertions between 
1815 and 1830 on the subject of colonial slavery. 
He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1812. Having 
chosen the oe profession, he was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn. He had hardly begun 
practice as a chancery barrister, when, in 1812 
or 1813, he became connected officially with the 
public service as counsel of the Colonial Depart- 
ment. Foreleven years he was at once counsel 
for this department and a chancery barrister in 
extensive practice. He then retired from the 
bar, and became at the same time both counsel 
to the Colonial Department and counsel to the 
Board of Trade. He held these offices jointly 
for ten years; after which, during the Whig 

vernment which succeeded the Reform Bill, 

left the Board of Trade and became assistant- 
under-secretary for the colonies. From the as- 
sistant-under-secretaryship he was subsequently 
promoted to the permanent under-secretaryship ; 
spending fourteen years in the two offices to- 
r. He was thus connected with the civil 
service thirty-five years in all, during the whole 
of which time his relations were mainly with the 
Colonial Department. He resigned the arduous 
post in 1848, when he was honored with knight- 





hood, and nominated a member of the Board of 
Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations. In 
1849, having previously signalized his literary 
capacity by his magnificent articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, chiefly on subjects connected with 
ecclesiastical history, which have been published 
in two volumes, he was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. He has since published two vol- 
umes of lectures on the “ History of France.”— 
Press, 24 Sept. 





Honor To SuicirpEs.—The frequency of self- 
murder in China is to be explained in part from 
the fact, that it is generally considered either as 
expiatory or meritorious. We find that the 
censorate has lately recommended to the em- 
peror the memorial of a family residing in one 
of the metropolitan districts, praying for the 
bestowal of posthumous honors on a female 
tember whose husband, a literary graduate, fell 
fighting against the rebels in Hupeh. Her claim 
to distinction consists in her inconsolable grief, 
as manifested by suicide (apparently by opium), 
for her deceased husband. The emperor ex- 
teu pity and commendation, and directs the 

oard of Rites to deliberate on the proper des- 


ignation for the heroine. The object of the al 
titioners in this case is either to get authority for 
the erection of an honorary portal, or to procure 
for her tablet a place in the Hall of Worthy 
Women in her district, where she will be sacri- 
ficed to semi-annually by the magistrates.— 
North-China Herald. 
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From The Examiner, 15 Oct. 
THE EMPEROR AT BORDEAUX. 


THE Moniteur of Wednesday contains the 
subjoined account of the emperor’s speech at 
Bordeaux. 


Bordeaux, Oct. 11. 
This morning his majesty received the au- 
thorities. The archbishop of Bordeaux de- 
livered the following discourse :— 


“Sire,—The clergy of this diocese, speak- 
ing by me, is happy to renew to your majesty 
the sincere homage of its respect and de- 
votedness. It is with true French pride that 
we contemplate your majesty, whose valiant 
sword has raised so high the glory of our 
country. It is with joy that it salutes the 
mother of the prince imperial, and the noble 
sovereign who so well combines firmness of 
mind and goodness of heart, and who in days 
of difficulty bore so nobly the weight of pub- 
lic cares. Sire, when eight years ago, the 
town of Bordeaux received you with so much 
enthusiasm, the vault of our ancient basilica 
resounded with the acclamations of the crowd; 
we, my priests and I, were there, assisting 
with joy at what seemed to us the baptism of 
the new empire. We then prayed for him 
who had stayed the rising and swelling waves 
of revolution, and had secured on the brow of 
the church and priesthood the emblems of 
honor which men were trying to tear from it 
—for him who had inaugurated his great des- 
tinies by restoring his city, his people, and his 
temporal power in its integrity to the vicar of 
Christ. On this day, sire, we pray again, and 
with yet more fervor, if that is possible, that 
God may give you the means, as he has given 
you the will, to remain faithful to this Chris- 
tian policy, which draws blessings on your 
name, and is perhaps the secret of the pros- 
perity and the source of the glory of your 
reign. We pray with aconfidence and a hope 
which deplorable events and sacrilegious vio- 
ence have not discouraged ; and the ground 
of our hope, the realization of which seems at 
this time so difficult, is, next to God, yourself, 
sire, you who have been, and desire to be, the 
eldest son of the church; you who have pro- 
nounced those memorable words—‘ The tem- 
poral sovereignty of the venerable head of the 
church is as much bound up with the éclat of 
Catholicism as with the liberty and independ- 
ence of Italy ’—a noble thought, and in har- 
mony with the sentiments professed by the 
august chief of your dynasty. Yesterday, when 


wed majesty set foot for the first time in the 


autiful city which has sprung up as if by 
enchantment on a spot formerly desolate— 
when your majesty was seen kneeling. in the 
as yet unfinished sanctuary—it seemed to all 
that the immaculate patroness of the spot 


covered you amd your august consort, and | the 
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your beloved son, with her maternal protes- 
tion. You will discharge towards her a debt 
of gratitude in procuring a triumph for her 
son in the person of his vicar. This triumph 
is worthy of you, sire; it will put an end to 
the anxieties of the Catholic world, which will 
salute it with transport.” 

His majesty replied :— ; 

“T thank your eminence for the sentiments 
you have just expressed. Your eminenee 
does justice to my intentions without over- 
looking the difficulties which obstruct them, 
and show that you comprehend your high 
mission, when you seek to strengthen confi- 
dence rather than scatter vain alarms. T 
thank you for having recalled my words to 
mind, for I have the firm hope that a new era 
of glory will arise for the church, as soon as 
all share my conviction that the temporal 
power of the Holy Father is not opposed to 
the liberty and Seependenes of Italy. I cat- 
not enter now into the explanations which the 
grave questions you have raised would require. 
I will merely say that the government which 
was the means of restoring the Holy Father 
to the pontifical throne will only give utter- 
ance to such respectful counsels as are dictated | 
by sincere devotedness to the interests of his 
holiness ; but it cannot but be alarmed about 
the day, which is not far distant, when Rome 
will be evacuated by our troops. For Europe | 
will not allow that the occupation ®f Rome’ 
by the French troops, which has. lasted for 
ten years, should be prolonged indefinitely, 
When our army shall be withdrawn what will 
it leave behind ?—anarchy, terror, or peace? 
These are questions the importance of whieh | 
cannot escape any one. But, believe ~me, in 
the times in which we live, in order to resolve 
these questions, it is necessary, instead of ape 
pealing to ardent passions, to search with 
calmness for the truth, to pray to Providence 
to enlighten both the people and the sover- 
eigns upon the wise exercise of their rights, 
as well as upon the extent of their duties. [ 
doubt not that your prayers and those of your 
clergy will continue to draw down the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon the empress, my son, and 
me. 





From The Speetator, 15 Oct. 

THe Emperor Napoleon’s Bordeaux mani- 
festo will stand as one of the mile-stones of 
history. It had been preceded by an anxions 
and eager expectation, but it certainly trans 
scends all that was anticipated. Last week 
we heard that in reply to the municipal 
address at Bordeaux the emperor would make 
a declaration favorable to peace. Such wag 
the current report among the well-informed 
in Paris; but when it was announced that 
of ‘the town: would’ be received 
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without any formal reply, it was supposed 
that the article in the Constitutionnel was to 
do service for the imperial deliverance. Na- 
poleon has seized a far greater occasion than 
that offered by the municipal compliment, 
and the cardinal archbishop of the province, 
not without support from Rome, has done his 
best to enlarge the emperor’s opportunity. 
When we say that Napoleon announces the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, 
together with an intimation of his pleasure 
that there should be no interference between 
the peoples and princes of Italy, it will be seen 
that we do not exaggerate the import of his 
manifesto. But in order really to appreci- 
ate its magnitude, and the vast scope of the 
consequences, we must look a little further, 
to survey the circumstances of Europe and 
the immediate occasion which prompted his 
declaration. 

In the first place, what has Rome been 
doing recently and within the view of the 
week? It has come out during the last few 
days, more distinctly, that the government 
which Pope Pius IX. has unhappily been un- 
able to take from the hands of the Cardinal 
Antonelli, had been beating up for recruits 
in all directions. There seems not to be the 
slightest doubt that Naples has been urged to 
furnish her quota ; Austria has been placed 
under chronic applications; the reactionary 
party in the duchies, in Romagna, and most 

babl# in Piedmont itself, has had its hopes 
ept alive by promises of renewed communi- 
cations. Some time since the French clerg 
were urged to fresh exertions, and last week 
our correspondent mentioned their pastorals 
as the event of the day; just as in that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom which is main] 
pone by adherents to the Roman chure 
we have had the heated pastorals of the 
M’Hales and Cullens, instigating such of their 
followers as would blindly obey them equally 
to renewed hopes and renewed exertions. 
At first, perhaps even down to last week, 
there was some anticipation that all these 
efforts, which it will be observed ranged from 
Naples in the south, eastward by Austria, and 
north through Austria to Germany, France, 
and Belgium,—whose heir is supposed to be 
faithful—and so by Ireland, even into the 
British dominions. 

Failure in this gross earthly aim of Roman 
intrigue is the one verdict pronounced by the 
events of the present week. That Anviti has 
been detected as a skulking spy, and hewed 
to ene by an indignant populace, is in truth 
only a trivial incident of the reaction, though 
shocking at the first aspect from its sanguin- 
ary character. And the enemies of Italy, or 
cold friends, instantly seized it as the text of 
a ery that liberation leads to anarchy; as if 
the Italians had not improved upon the most 
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recent examples of temperate and deliberate 
self-liberation! With all our national pride, 
we English can hardly boast that we have 
managed such revolutions so calmly. The 
government of the Dictator Farini, with equal 
insight and energy, has brought the assassins 
to justice, as an example at once that law 
must not be broken by the friends of the gov- 
ernment, and that the liberal cause must not 
be discredited by borrowing the weapons of 
its enemies. But this incident in no way ap- 
proaches to the greater facts which speak the 
doom of Rome, if Rome is to be identified 
with the Antonelli policy. 

In some way more or less authentic, Naples 
has been compelled to declare that the army 
of fifteen thousand which she is mustering is 
only for the defence of her frontiers; and it 
needs no pope speaking from the grave, no 
Poerio rescued from prison, to tell us that if 
Naples should cross the frontier in contest 
with Northern Italy, and with the Roman 
people in their resurrection from the lethargy 
of centuries, the Bourbon must disappear 
from the south of Italy, as the family has 

assed from other thrones in Europe. Indeed, 
it will need the utmost amount of circumspec- 
tion, temper, and ingenuity to maintain the 
position of Naples unhurt, in contiguity with 
the threatened tumult across the border. 
“Proximus ardet.” Even Austria has re- 
cently been compelled to cancel the encroach- 
ments which Count Leo de Thun made at the 
behest of Rome. That Prussia has this week 
flung a defiance at Austrian dictation has a 
meaning beyond the immediate quarrel. 
Every one knows that the king of the Belgi- 
ans is anxious to keep quiet in Europe, and 
wiil aid no obsolete party in attempts to revive 
the policy of Gregory VII. with the wrecks of 

ower left by a Gregory XII. As to Eng- 
eal, she laughs at the M’Hales and Cullens, 
against whom a most respectable and popular 
party is rising in Ireland itself to defeat even 
the paltry encroachment contemplated there 
as a sign and testimony of Roman influence. 

With these more distant responses to the 
signal from the Seven Hills, the pontifical 
government learns that Garibaldi has issued 
a stirring summons from Bologna, inviting 
volunteers to join his standard, in the antici- 
pation of prompt action. 

Such is the position of Rome and Italy 
when the pontifical government presses its 
last, and by far most important appeal,—that 
to the Emperor Napoleon. The spokesman 
for the occasion was the cardinal archbishop 
of Bordeaux, who executed his difficult task, 
if not faultlessly, with great ability. On the 
surface, his address was little more than & 
complimentary welcome to the emperor, his 
son, and consort. The illustrious visitor was 





adroitly reminded, that when he re-established 
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the Napoleonic throne he had the papal gov- 
ernment in his favor. With an astuteness 
worthy of his order in its best days, the car- 
dinal archbishop assumed that, “if the em- 
peror should have the means,” he would re- 
main faithful to the memorable declaration, 
that “ the imperial sovereignty of the venera- 
ble head of the church is intimately connected 
with the fame of Catholicism and the liberty 
and independence of Italy.” Such was the 
appeal specially addressed through the car- 
dinal archbishop to “the eldest son of the 
church.” It is not surprising if kings and 
nations should watch with anxiety for the 
answer. The emperor of the French stands 
amongst the most remarkable men of his day, 
or of his country. Occupying the highest 
post of temporal power, he has attained rep- 
utation amongst popular authors ; destined to 
acquire an extended and personal experience 
of the world, he has also been endowed with 
a power of investigating and generalizing. 
Silent generally, his speeches have become 
memorable—they have been actions; and for 
the deliverance of this answer, not only was 
Rome waiting, but the nations, not unwilling, 
have been invited to listen; “intentique ora 
tenebant.” 

Napoleon evidently answered with a full 
sense of the responsibility which he owned 
through previous declarations and the conse- 
quences of his course. “ You render justice,” 
he said, “to my intentions, without,” added 
he, instantly seizing the opening left for him 
by the advocate of the pontifical government, 
“without overlooking the difficulties which 
obstruct them.” “ You understand your high 
mission,” he remarked, suggestively, “in en- 
deavoring to strengthen confidence rather 
than to spread useless alarm.” He avowed 
that he still entertains a firm hope of a new 
era for the church, on the day when the whole 
world shall share his conviction that the tem- 
poral power of the Holy Father is not op- 

osed to the liberty and independence of 

taly. But, let us note, we have not reached 
that day yet; the temporal administration of 
the Holy Father has not prepared its advent, 
and the emperor deals with things as they 
are. “I confine myself,” he says, “to re- 
minding you that the government which re- 
placed the Holy Father on his throne can 
only give him counsel inspired by a respectful 
and sincere devotion to his interests.” And, 
he proceeded, the army which has occupied 
Rome for ten years must soon be withdrawn. 
Will it leave behind it peace or anarchy? 
“To resolve that question, peoples and kings 
must calmly study the truth as to the wise 
exercise of their rights and the extent of their 
duties.” In other words, peoples and princes 
must, on each side, know their places, consult 
the times in which they live, accept facts as 
they are, be content with “counsel” from the 
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eldest son of the church, and not encourage 
useless alarms or appeal to ardent passions, 
For whichever shall do so first is likely to get 
the worst of it. 

Those who compare this important an- 
nouncement of policy on the part of the Em- 
peror Napoleon with the occupation of Rome 
in 1849, the acceptance of Piedmontese aid in 
1855, the declaration of war in 1859, and the 
conference of Villafranca, may, on a superficial 
pane, imagine that the Emperor Napoleon 
1as more than once “changed his mind.” 
The facts afford no warrant for such an ae 
sumption. It will be observed that in the 
main he is intent now on the same ideas 
which have guided him in the studies of the 
closet, in the re-organization of France, im 
communications with ecclesiastical authorities, 
and in the Italian crusade. He has through- 
out shown himself desirous of promoting the 
next practicable and improvable organization, 
whether of empire, church, or industry. But 
he has found the Roman government manned 
by incapables, antiquated priests—statesmen 
incapable of reading the great facts of the 
day—such as the German idea which is de- 
or A itself before us, the existence of an 
England lying within sight of France, or even 
the existence of Italy. Incapacitated by his 
own greater insight, and by the responsibility 
of the power which he holds, from adopting 
the blind predestination which has still dom- 
inated the Seven Hills, Napoleon has been 
compelled to accept facts as they are; still, 
however, pursuing his main object—the re-or- 
ganization of government and society. Italy 
will thus re-organize herself under protection 
against external interference. 

It is, indeed, evident that the emperor's 
opinions and sense of what can be done in 
the world have been enlarged by circum 
stances, opportunities, and experiences; and 
his experiences in Italy have not a little mod- 
ified bis judgment. He learned what the 
Italians were. He saw the true position of 
Austria, and learned what she could accom- 
ag or what she must fail to accomplish. 

e had been bred a soldier; he proved in 
that school that he was a pupil worthy his 
genealogy; but his experience, for the first 
time of war on a great scale, practically con- 
vinced him, that more is to be done for the 
world, and better done, by conviction, persua- 
sion, and co-operation in moral endeavor, than 
by physical force, even when it can command 
the most terrible engines of destiny. He ae- 
quired, and did not scruple to avow it recently 
in conversation with a royal friend, that actual 
experience of war had filled him with hor- 
ror and detestation, and that nothing should 
induce him to renew it if it could possibly be 
avoided. 

Congresses are better than campaigns, . 
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From The Press, 16 Oct. |Jiberal government” as indispensable condi- 
CROZIER versus SCEPTRE. tions for the firm re-establishment of the 
THE crozier and the sceptre have met at| Papal sovereignty, can scarcely be looked 
Bordeaux in courtly but resolute antagonism. | ¥PO? by Cardinal Antonelli and his nominal 
The cardinal-archbishop of Bordeaux, stand-|™aster as within the pale of the orthodox 
ing face to face with his sovereign, has called church ; nor should we, perhaps, be far wrong 
upon him to abandon his intention of coere- |in conjecturing that the scommunica mag- 
ing the will or limiting the temporal power | 907, incurred de faeto by all those who seek 
of the pope, and to show his gratitude for the |t0 attenuate the earthly possessions of St. 
favors of Heaven by “preparing a new tri- Peter, is one among the vy aes aye in- 
umph for the vicar of Christ.” And, in lan- | fluences which isolate Louis apoleon from 
guage not less courteous and quite as firm, the confidence and the gratitude of his pontifi- 
the emperor has announced that although he cal protégé, 
is sincerely desirous to uphold the temporal With such little real sympathy, then, bes 
power of the holy father, it is absolutely im- | tween the absolute ruler and the clergy of 
rative that his holiness submit to the intro- | France, it seems difficult to understand how 
wn of important reforms in his secular |the latter can defy a repressive policy, com- 
overnment. ‘The emperor will remain firm, | pared with which the ordonnances of Charles 
or he is backed by the whole force of cireum- |X. and the banqueting prohibition of Louis 
stances. But how will he fare in his contest | Philippe are liberality itself. The solution 
with the crozier ? of this difficulty is well worth attempting. 
In many respects this meeting at Bour-|France’s position as a leading European 
deaux is a remarkable one. It is typical not | Power, is far too influential not to render 
only of the old struggle for supremacy be-|¢very thing that relates more especially to 
tween king and priest, but also of a striking | her internal state of great interest; and with 
anomaly in the present condition of France. |# hierarchy constituted like that of Rome, the 
The press there is silent, while the priest | 8*eater or less power exercised by the priest- 
speaks out. Berreath the imperial sceptre all | hood in a given country must enter largely 
the natural organs of public speech have |nto any estimate of that country’s civilized 
gradually become inarticulate. The legisla- and civilizing future. 
tive chambers are degenerated into mere| It will be scarcely disputed—and the fact 
courts of registration—permanent Lits de jus- | Must increase the startling character of the cir 
tice. The press seems to be regarded simply | Cumstance under consideration—that France, 
as a“ corpus vile” for experiments in garot- | 88 4 country, is very far indeed from possess- 
ting. How far the throat-encircling fingers |i9g any reputation either for piety or ortho- 
tay be compressed without actual suspension doxy. When thus viewed, however, it may 
of vitality; what breathing-time will so far |be as well to note that only the influential 
restore his exhausted powers as to permit the and educated classes of a country are referred 
Victim to open his eyes and receive, in a be- | to, since these classes alone, under normal 
coming posture, the garotter’s compliments | Circumstances, are enabled to give outward 
upon his enviable state of health and happi- | €Xpression to their sentiments and opinions, 
hess—such appear to be the pathological In the literature of a nation—in the tone 
roblems which French journalism is now adopted by those men whose writings either 
ted to solve. Amid the unnatural silence |Command the widest circulation, or exercise 
thus created, the episcopal vociferations fall|the deepest influence upon contemporary 
still more startlingly on the ear. By what | thought—we find just as sure an index to the 
secret, we involuntarily ask ourselves, have | intellectual and moral tendencies of the edu- 
these venerable prelates acquired the privilege | cated classes, as we do in commerce and in- 
not only of expressing aloud their own opin- dustry to their material wants. Thus tested, 
ions, hostile though they be, but of express- |"0 one short of a fervid religious partisan— 
ing them in those terms of haughty insolence | the type of perfect blindness to history ang 
and unmeasured invective which form, indeed, | fact—would venture to detect in popular 
the proper distinctives of hierarchical oratory, | French theology any thing but a very decided 
but only where freely developed? Servility | leaning towards infidelity—not so much, in- 
to Rome has no legitimate place among the | deed, the sneering, flippant infidelity of the 
idées Napoléoniennes. Pius VII. did not | past century, as that graver and more philo- 
meet with exactly reverential treatment at the sophical form of the same error which belongs 
hands of the victor of Wagram, and it may | particularly to the current a in which 
be questioned whether the author of the fa- | German influence is everywhere more, or less 
mous letter to Edgar Ney is counted among | discernible. If we except a few Protestant 
the most dutiful of his children by Pius IX, | names, it would be difficult to point out a 
The prince who could proclaim “ administra- ‘single French writer of effective celebrity who 
tive secularization, the code Napoleon, and a! professes, much less advocates, sentiments of 
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orthodox Christianity. Chateaubriand, and 
even De Bonald, have left no representatives, 
in this point of view, behind them. The 
Abbé De Lamennais, who promised at one 
time to combine and enhance the genius and 
fervor of both those champions of Catholicity, 
died a short time ago in open rupture with 
the creed his youth fad burned to revivify ; 
and the writings of the subtle metaphysician 
and theologian, M. Bautain, have been au- 
thoritatively condemned as unorthodox. 

But beneath the higher strata—far re- 
moved, therefore, from the purifying and fer- 
tilizing influences of light and air—lies that 
denser social substratum which, according to 
the tested maxims of political wisdom, is de- 
barred by its want of responsible qualifica- 
tions from all direct share in legislative action. 
In all national systems constituted as those of 
Europe actually are, the existence of a sub- 
stratum of this kind seems unavoidable; and 
*a France especially, where the infinitesimal 
subdivision of property has converted the 
mass of the agricultural population into vir- 
tual, if not nominal, proletatres, this substra- 
tum is, prapentianntele, denser than elsewhere. 
Now ignorance, it is needless to say, is the 
inevitable characteristic of the various classes 
comprised in this substratum, and of ignor- 
ance impulsiveness is the constant companion. 
As, however, ignorance and impulsiveness 
supply the most favorable bases where the 
cultivation of a religion like that of Rome is in 
question, the conclusion that, throughout the 
substratum of French society, the papal creed, 
in its least pure form, is still pretty generally 
adhered to, might be logically arrived at, even 
if the episcopal insurrection were not there 
to give its circumstantial testimony to the 
fact. The real import of this testimony re- 
mains, however, still to be examined. 

Napoleon III., it so happens, utilizing 
against his democratic opponents their own 
suicidal fallacy of universal suffrage, based 
his empire upon the very substratum of which 
we are speaking. The Napoleonic enthusi- 
asm is essentially impulsive, and the inverse 
ratio existence between impulse and reason 
compelled the author of the coup d'etat to 
seek his legitimatizing majority among the 
uneducated classes. The numerous perni- 
cious results to which a similar displacement 
of the governmental centre of gravity must 
inevitably lead, we shall not attempt here to 
indicate. The one, indeed, actually before us 
is quite sufficient to occupy our present at- 
tention. At the moment that the lower social 
sirata were raised into political importance, 
— power was conferred upon them also. 

ut this power, like that of all constrained 
impulse, is susceptible of no rational guid- 
ance. It is through their passions only that 
the uneducated classes can be appealed to,— 





and the priesthood in France have the ear of 
those passions far more surely than the em- 
veror, In recurring to universal suffrage 

apoleon, therefore, raised up by his own 
side an authority not only independent of his 
own, but in many respects—as in the present 
instance—directly antagonistic to it. Weean 
searcely doubt that the emperor of the Freneh 
—a man of remarkable shrewdness and ex- 
ceptional experience—is much more enlight- 
ened and liberal than the empire itself. His 
accurate appreciation of the Roman difficulty 
—transparent, even through the prudential 
conventionalities of his reply on Wednesday 
to the archbishop of Bordeaux,—and the 
direct efforts he has made to smooth away the 
perils of that vexata queestio, give satisfactory 
evidence of this. But when there is question 
of applying these enlightened views, a power 
hostile to their entertainer, although created 
—or rather resuscitated—by his own act, 
detiberately, nay, even insultingly, stays his 
hand. To resist and to resent are alike peril- 
ous, The foundation on which the imperial 
throne rests is explosive—and the igniting 
match is not under imperial guardianship! 
We wish him well off the powder-barrel. We 
believe he will be quite able to maintain his 
position; and in any event, England has no 
desire to see Napoleonism replaced by Jesuit- 
sm. ‘ 


ea 





: ~ From The Examiner. 
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M. Axout, having been personally attacked 
by the bishop of Orleans on account of his 
celebrated book “ La Question Romaine,” re- 
plies to the prelate as follows, in the columns 
of the Opinion Nationale: “ Schlittenbach, 
Oct. 8. Monseigneur,—I am living with 
mother in a retired cottage in the department 
of the Bas Rhin. No scandalous journals 
penetrate into our retreat. Consequently I 
do not see the Figaro or the Univers, or the 
political mandements of the bishops. But en 
inhabitant of Sayerne who takes an interest in 
me and does not like to see me insulted, yea- 
terday sent me a copy of your pamplilet. 
You, monseigneur, are a liberal. You for- 
merly defended freedom of instruction, or at 
any rate what the French clergy call by that 
name. You tolerate the classic authors, and 
you have a little seminary of your own in 
which you have Greek tragedies played. You 
opposed M. Veuillot with a courage not com- 
monly found among men of your cloth, and 
you only bowed to that great genius when the 
pope took his part against you. You now, 
monseigneur, defend the liberty of the press 
—nay, more, you boldly and openly practise 
it, with the manly pride which is fostered in 
heroes of the long robe by the certainty of 
impunity. In former days a mandate wasa 
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little episcopal gazette, treating of eggs, butter, 
and cheese, and other comestibles lawful to 
be eaten in Lent. You have transformed the 
mandate into a political journal, and you 
evade the stamp duty and caution money to 
which ordinary journals are subjected. Se- 
cured by your sacred character against the 
rigors of the correctional police, you declare 
war upon your former sovereign and our faith- 
ful ally the king of Sardinia. You make no 
account of the government which found you a 
Savoyard and made you a Frenchman, from 
a priest turned you toa bishop, and now pays 
you a salary for your services. You post your 
diatribes upon walls belonging to the state, 
you cause them to be read from the pulpit by 
public functionaries receiving state pay; and 
the prince who has just granted an amnesty 
to his political enemies deigns to allow your 
small insurrection to enjoy an apparent tri- 
umph. ‘There were two good reasons why you 
should have kept silence—since you were born 
under the sceptre of the king of Sardinia, and 
you are now living in the French empire. Is 
it conceivable that your ecclesiastical habit can 
have enfranchised you from the allegiance due 
to both your legitimate sovereigns, and made 
you the subject of a petty foreign prince ? 

© not suppose, monseigneur, that any per- 
sonal rancor prompts these observations. You 


have illtreated me, it is true, but in such good 
company that I am only too much honored by 
your attacks. I shall be most happy to re- 
main to the end of my days in the category in 
which you have classed me by the side of the 
king of Sardinia and the glorious chiefs of the 


Italian revolution. I even confess, between 
ourselves, that I did not think my advocacy of 
the cause of an oppressed people was worthy 
of such a glorious recompense. Perhaps you 
would have done better to have spoken in 
more courteous terms of a literary man and a 
gentleman. For only to suppose such a mis- 
fortune as that fifteen or twenty years hence 
you should find me on the next bench to you 
in the French Academy, you would be forced 
either to leave your seat or to admit that you 
had gone a little too far. But religious polem- 
ics have their peculiar customs. ‘The instru- 
ments of torture which religion no longer 
- dares to use in practice it imports, as far as 
practicable, into its language. The sacred fire 
of the inquisition now burns only in the elo- 
uence of men. I was made to feel it in the 
rst mandate—I mean the first article—of 
your new friend, M. Veuillot. When I was 
told that this Pere Duchesne of the church 
ad declared war upon me, I expected to have 
some formidable arguments to meet. I 
buckled on my best logical and _ historical 
armor, How simple was I! M. Veuillot 
merely insulted me as you have done, mon- 
seigneur, and he denounced my book to the 
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police. For it is easier to ruin an editor that 
to ruin an argument; there is no reply so ir 
refutable as a seizure. According to law, 1 
might, monseigneur, require you. to’ insert 
this, my answer, in your next number—I mean 
your next mandate. But I will not be too 
exacting; I am satisfied with being in the 
right. I respectfully kiss your pastoral ring 
and humbly bow, monseigneur, to the sacred 
character with which you are invested.—Ep 
MUND ABOUT.” 





From The Economist, 15 Oct. 
FRANCE, ITALY, AND THE POPE. 

THERE are many signs that the emperor 
of the French begins to feel himself powerful 
enough to shake off the predominant influence 
of the ultramontane party over his foreign 
policy. He has ventured to send an aver- 
tissement to the ultramontane Univers, which 
has hitherto, with perfect impunity, set an 
example of defiant insubordination to all the 
other newspapers of Paris,—an example 
which none of its contemporaries was ever 

ermitted for a moment to follow. M. Louis 

euillot is now warned only for his free com- 
ments on French affairs in Cochin-China it is 
true,—but that able and unscrupulous writer 
will not fail to recognize in the warning a 
clear intimation that, even on topics nearer to 
his heart, he will not be allowed to bid defi- 
ance to the imperial policy as he has hitherto 
been accustomed to do. The speech of the 
emperor at. Bordeaux is a still more explicit 
symptom of the same kind. The cardinal 
archbishop, obeying strictly the recent appeal 
of the pope, had expressed to the emperor 
significantly enough his prayer that “God 
may give you means, as he has given you the 
desire, to remain faithful to that Christian 
policy [support of the secular power of the 
pope] which has called down a blessing on 
your name, and which is perhaps the secret 
of the prosperity and the source of the glories 
of we reign ;” and he concludes his dictato- 
rial address by an appeal to the emperor to 
remember his obligations to the Virgin Mary, 
to whom, it is intimated, he and his family 
owe “maternal protection,” a favor which he 
can repay only as follows: “ You will acquit 
adebt of gratitude to her by preparing a 
triumph for her son in the person of his 
vicar.” ‘To this address the emperor very 
coldly replied that “a new era of glory will 
arise for the church on the day when the 
whole world shall share my conviction, that 
the temporal power of the Holy Father is 
not opposed to the liberty and independence 
of Italy.” He reminds the cardinal arch- 
bishop of the approaching necessity for the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, 
and asks what they will leave behind them, 
“ Anarchy, terror, or peace?” hinting -to-his 
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kind counsellor that he will do well to “ pray 
to Providence to enlighten peoples and kings 
on the wise exercise of their rights, and 
extent of their duties.” 

This breach between the emperor of the 
French and the ultramontane party is of 
especial importance at the present moment, 
as affording additional hopes that Lord John 
Russell’s policy for Italy may find favor even 
with the ruler of France. The appeal re- 
cently made by the present government of 
the Romagna to-the powers and governments 
of Europe, in favor of the annexation to 
Sardinia, has been till recently considered 
almost hopeless. Even in the able memo- 
randum addressed by M. Dabormida, on 
behalf of the Sardinian government, to the 
various governments of Europe, concerning 
the proposed annexation to the Piedmontese 
crown,—the legations are placed in a com- 
pletely different category from the duchies, 
and their annexation to Sardinia is scarcely 
ener at all. True, the people of the 

omagna have been at least as unanimous, at 
least as firm, moderate, and worthy of self- 
government, as the people of any of the 
duchies. And, as we shall presently see, they 
can truly assert that the papal government 
has even more completely abdicated its func- 
tions than had any of the expelled ducal gov- 
ernments. Sill, the king of Sardinia knew, 
and probably Louis Napoleon himself held, 
that the spiritual power of the pope was too 
great, both in Sardinia and France, to admit 
of the clipping of his secular power without a 
sensible shock to the stability both of the 
government which should initiate, and the 
government which should sanction, the meas- 
ure by which that power should be curtailed. 
There was no case against the duke of Tus- 
cany or the duchess of Parma, nor even 
against the duke of Modena, that could com- 
pare in strength with the case against the so- 
called Roman government of the legations. 
But the spiritual influence wielded by the 
holy see over two hundred millions of Roman 
Catholics was more than a set off against the 
shameful derelictions of the secular power,— 
and it was universally felt that the movement 
in the Romagna had far less chance of event- 
ual success than the movement in the duchies. 

But now we hope that the aims of English 
diplomacy even for the Romagna may not be 
quite isolated. If the emperor of the French 
feels himself strong enough to break with the 
ultramontane party, and to make the pope 
feel the consequences of his obstinacy by 
withdrawing the French army from Rome, we 
may be quite sure he will not permit the pope 
to invoke any other northern power in place 
of France. He will not in the same moment 
sacrifice the vee power which he would 
gain in Italy by supporting the cause of the 
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pope, and the moral influence which he would 
certainly gain by abandoning that cause to its 
own unassisted efforts. If only the papal 
government refuses all popular concessions 
and reforms long enough to exhaust Louis 
Napoleon’s patience, then we may be tolerably 
sure that the Romagna will be allowed to 
take its own course. Only Naples would then 
be in a position to assist the pope ; nor is the 
Neapolitan army, we believe, at all reliable in 
such acause. ‘The French power once with- 
drawn, the return of Austria would certainly 
not be permitted, and, as in the case of the 
duchies, we might well hope that judgment in 
favor of the popular choice would go “by 
default.” 

In the mean time, English diplomacy may 
be of good service; and we are assured that 
our present foreign minister will not be back- 
ward, If in no other way, the English gov- 
ernment can serve the cause of liberty hy ex- 
citing the emulous exertions of the French 
government. The emperor is not willing to 
lose the popularity of his late campaign by 
suffering another government to outbid his 
own in its endeavors to secure for Italy what 
Italy desires to have. In this, as in other 
spheres of life, competition is not without its 
influence. If Lord John Russell openly and 
firmly urges the right of the Romagna to 
choose its own government,—both within and 
outside the European congress of the meeting 
of which the Constitutionnel assures us,— 
France will be less willing to put ina veto, 
And we must remember that a positive veto 
is required, not a merely passive attitude, in 
order to undo the action of the popular will. 
Certainly there never was a stronger defence 
for the deliberate popular resolve of any 
nation, than for the resolution of the people 
of the legations to separate themselves 
politically from the holy see. As the mas- 
terly appeal of the Romagna government re- 
minds all the powers of Europe, it is now 
long since the holy see even affected to gov- 
ern for itself the provinces in revolt against 
it. The legations were in part occupied by 
Austria from 1815-1818; entirely in 1821 and 
1831; again from 1832-1838, and from 1849 
up to the eve of the battle of Solferino last 
summer. Nor was this a military occupation 
only. As the memorandum alluded to re- 
marks, the very power ‘which “ refused every 
thing to its own subjects, accorded every thing 
to foreigners.” “ We have seen,” it adds, 
“the military authority of Austria assuming 
the title of the military and civil government, 
charging itself with the collection of the im- 
posts when taking possession of any localities, 
and administering justice through tribunals 
composed of German judges, who got the 
signature of the superior military government 








at Mantua and Venice to the sentences pro- 
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nounced by them on subjects ofthe pope. 
We ask, is it possible to imagine on the 
part of a government.a more complete abdi- 
cation? Not only in the interior are the 
essential rights of the ruler abandoned toa 
foreign authority which takes every thing up 
into its own hands, but the very frontiers dis- 
appear, the limits of states are confounded, 
and the decrees of justice go to seek their 
confirmation on foreign territory. The nom- 
inal authority of Rome and the actual gov- 
ernment of Austria were two facts so con- 
nected together, that the one cannot even be 
supposed without the other. Thus, the day 
which put an end to the foreign occupation 
saw also the end of the pontifical rule. The 
Austrians left Bologna at seven in the morn- 
ing, and the legate departed at noon. He 
repaired, not to Rome, but to Padua, there, 
in the rear of the Austrian army, to await, 
like the archdukes, the results of the battle 
of Solferino.”* Noteven could such an abdi- 
cation of all the formal duties of government 
be asserted of the dukes of Tuscany or Mo- 
dena, as is here truly affirmed of the papal 
government of the legations, Austrian troops | 


have frequently been called in by Tuseany and 
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full of hidden springs and secret. forces, of 
which we know nothing till they begin to stir, 
If he has his years of callousness, he has, it 
seems, his hours of emotion. He lives a life 
of iron self-control, strangely broken by mo- 
ments of intermittent enthusiasm and out- 
bursts of all a Frenchman’s sentiment. We 
know that we have much to apprenene from 
a nature that does not shrink at crime, but 
we do not know with any certainty what to 
fear. We seek to analyze the individual 
whose destiny is so closely interwoven with 
our own, and we see only a central figure 
shrouded in an atmosphere of mystery and 
intrigue. We gain little by the scrutiny, ex- 
cept some feeling of vague presentiment and 
indefinite alarm. 

The man is dark and inscrutable, but he 
has a system that is written in ineffaceable 
characters, and written by himself. For 
twenty years Napoleon III. was a dreamer, 
and he has told us what he dreamed. In 
exile and in prison he has been an enthusiast 
with one notion. He has promulgated a 
creed—he has published the articles of his 
faith. As its champion, he flung down the 
gage of hostility to the governments of his 


Modena, but at least the tribunals of justice | predecessors. At last the looked-for day 


nave always been Italian, and no foreign power 
has been required to countersign their de- 
crees. None but the ultramontane party 
can complain if provinces thus treated are 
allowed to withdraw themselves from the 
government of the pope. And we trust that 
Louis Napoleon will avail himself of his 


breach with that party to rival, in his appeal | 


to the sympathy and esteem of the Italians, 
even the diplomatic proposals of England. 





From The Saturday Review, 22 Oct. 
L'IDEE NAPOLEONIENNE. 


THOSE who wish rightly to appreciate the 
position of France, and to calculate coming 
events from the shadows which they fling be- 
fore them, will not simply base their specula- 
tions on any mere estimate of the character 
of Napoleon III. To discern the motives and 
to read the hearts of those whose career lies 
spread before as is a task which no human 
critic can adequately accomplish. Men do 
not always move in planetary circles or 
ellipses—they often ‘drift through incident 
and circumstance at the guidance of impulses 
which vary in intensity, and which pass 


through every phase of strength from the in-| 


finite to the infinitesimal. The emperor of 
the French is no- combination of discovered 
qualities. He is a man of a complex nature, 


* Memoir addressed by the government of the 
Romagnese to the powers and governments of 
urope. Printed in the government press at Bo- 
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logna. 





arrived, and with the book of his avowed 
convictions in his hand, he appealed to the 
suffrages of his countrymen. A golden op- 
portunity then fell to him of consummating 
each matured and cherished theory. The 
visionary of the castle of Ham is now upon 
the throne of France. The prophet of the 
cave has become the executive chief of his 
nation. Should it be our lot to suffer at his 
hands, our children will wonder at the blind- 
ness which saw, without profiting by the sight, 
this triumph of dogged tenacity and deliber- 
ate resolution. “You knew the vigorous 
consistency of the man,” they will naturally 
say; “you had his book—you learnt his the- 
ories—you were forewarned, why were you 
not forearmed ? ” 

The key to the method of Napoleon III. is 
the Idée Napoléonienne. In the history of 
the founder of his dynasty, the present em- 
peror, with the singlemindedness of an enthu- 
siast, perceives nothing but a series of at- 
tempts to realize this idea, and a catastrophe 
of unparalleled magnitude as the result of a 
temporary departure from it. With the truth 
of such historical reflections we are not con- 
cerned. It is sufficient for our instruction to 
know that they are his. What is this mys 
terious idea which Napoleon III. considers to 
be the only adequate basis for a national 
policy? To speak briefly, it implies two 


things of equal importance—the one a nece® 


sary preliminary to the other. These are, 
the “ independence ” of France, and the “ re- 
generation ” of the continent by French influ 
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ence. The empire is peace; but upon these 
conditions, and these only. “Il n’ya pour la 
France qu’une chose positive, un principe, un 
systeme : ou la guerre avec toutes ses chances, 
ou la paix avec tous ses bienfaits.” So wrote 
and thought in days gone by, the present em- 
peror of the French. 

For a French politician “ Independence” 
does not signify what ee neg Eng- 
lishmen would imagine. The term has its 
own esoteric interpretation. It belongs to 
the mysteries of the imperial creed, and is 
lost upon the profane. It means that France 
must be so united at home and so powerful 
abroad as to be unbiassed in her political ac- 
tion by any consideration of the strength of 
her neighbors. It means that the continental 
balance must be held in such favorable equi- 
poise that she may turn the scale which way 
she pleases. It does not necessarily mean 
war, but it does mean a French hegemony. 
The slightest affront to French vanity, the 
least interference with French policy, and 
this independence is disturbed. It is shaken 
by the energetic movement of a formidable 
rival. If any combination form itself of 
which France is not the centre, it is lost. We 
do but borrow his own words when we say 
that it is in the character of hereditary de- 
fender of this independence that Louis Na- 
poleon maintains his claim tothe empire. He 
would blot out, if possible, the history of 
France from the day of Waterloo till the date 
of the inauguration of the second republic. 
His extraordinary antipathy to the Orleanists 
arises from the fact that he regards them as 
traitors to their country, who have made her 
descend from the position of influence which 
she once held. 

It must be confessed that in the interval be- 
tween the two empires the prestige of the 
French in Europe was neither what it was nor 
what it is. They had lost the undoubted 
weight which, as strong, lawless, and aggres- 
sive, they previously possessed—they had not 
gained the respect and authority to which 
xi political morality is alone entitled. 

he hearts of the army and the uneducated 
masses leapt towards a man who promised to 
bring back the memories and traditions of the 
past. Profiting alike by the lesson of his 
uncle’s successes and his uncle's fall, he 
mounted the throne, and carried his ideas 
with him. He found himself at the head of 
& great country, yet at the same time isolated 
in Europe. The other powers stood aloof, 
and watched with jealous and suspicious looks 
the advent of a second Napoleon. He was 
scarcely free to move, lest he should draw 
down on his own head the concentrated ani- 
mosity which had overwhelmed the first em- 
peror. His first step was to re-assure alarm- 
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ists by entering into a close alliance with this 
kingdom. Then came the Russian war, in 
which his object was not so much to ensure 
the safety of Constantinople as to break up 
old leagues and to achieve a political position. 
Then came the Russian peace, which procured 
for Napoleon a new friend, and left England, 
Austria, and Prussia on equivocal terms with 
their old ally. By slow degrees and careful 
management, France once more was almost 
independent. She was now strong enough 
to give battle for “ an idea,” and to commence 
the regeneration of the world. The struggle 
on the plains of Lombardy was a boid asser- 
tion of her predominant right to interfere, 
The continent tolerated it, for the cause was 
unimpeachable. A second-.sudden peace still 
further weakened the ties of ancient friend+ 
ships. French independence, though perhaps 
not finally victorious, had won another tri+ 
umph. Nor is the system abandoned yet. It 
remains to be the guiding rule of French 
policy. The first words of the imperial con- 
se on his return, which rang through 

urope, understood imperfectly by the unini+ 
tiated, were addressed to his successful troops: 
“ France, who has done so much for the wel- 
Sare of others, what would she not do for her 
own independence ?” 

Whether retribution for the events of 1815 
is an essential part of the imperial conception, 
it is impossible to say. “For the sake of hu- 
manity we trust that all is forgotten, or may 
be expiated by more bloodless offerings than 
the lives of an unoffending generation. It 
may be that French dignity will be content 
with silently replacing on its pedestal the 
great idea which then was typically over- 
thrown. But it is not clear whether Gallic 
independence may be deemed at Jast secure, 
or whether other victims have yet to be sacri- 
ficed. It matters little. Be it fully developed, 
or be it only in process of development, this 

rinciple is equally dangerous to our peace, 

e are in the vicinity of a restless duellist, 
whose creed teaches him intolerance. An 
armed man is near us whose path we may not 
cross, and who is prepared to clear his way 
about him with the sword. We only wish to 
fight for honor—he would do battle for pres- 
tige. The enthusiasm of his army—some 
political contretemps—some chance collision, 
may fire the explosive train which he has laid 
and still is laying. Acts which are a necessity 
for us may be construed into an infringement 
of the code which it has been the purpose of 
his life to establish. Nor is the continental 
sky so unclouded as to lead us to hope for 
quiet and repose. Abroad, governments are 
sick, and nations distracted by dissension. 
Men stand huddled together in expectation of 





a coming hurricane. With terrible celerity, 
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her population on the tiptoe of excitement, 
France is arming against an undeclared and 
unseen foe—strengthening her sea defences, 
launching new ships, forging new thunder- 
bolts, gathering herself for fresh efforts. Far 
be it from us to say that the blow will fall on 
us. One thing is certain—that amid these 
rospects of confusion and turmoil, the world 
ooks at England and wonders that she is not 
prepared. 





From The Saturday Review, 15 .Oct. 
SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 


WHATEVER promises or concessions may be 
made by the Moorish authorities, it is not 
likely that the Spanish government will allow 
the great force which it has collected to dis- 
perse without finding some opportunity for 
displaying its efficiency. The outrages of the 
Riff pirates furnish a sufficient justification 
for war with the nominal government which 
is probably altogether unable to control them. 
It requires no curious investigation of public 
law to prove that any power has a right to 
put down ag and that Spain, as the near- 
est neighbor of the Moors, is specially 
charged with the duty of repressing their 
lawless excesses. Any attempt, therefore, to 
interfere with the proposed expedition must 
be dictated by collateral motives, and it ought 
to be accompanied by a candid admission that 
the enterprise is in itself legitimate and justi- 
fiable. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the Eng- 
lish government should have watched the 
Spanish preparations with uneasiness. The 
last expedition against Mediterranean pirates 
resulted in the establishment of French do- 
minion in Africa, and it is certainly not im- 

ossible that the power which has so long 
held Ceuta and the neighboring strongholds 
should contemplate an extension of its terri- 
tory in Africa. Experience proves that weak 
and semi-barbarous governments are safe, if 
not convenient, neighbors; and the Moorish 
markets which supply Gibraltar are to be 
relied upon chiefly because they are unaffected 
by the political complications and theories of 
Europe. It would not be difficult to show 
that, in this respect, the interests of Spain 
correspond with the prudential wishes of Eng- 
land. The inhabitants of a country which is 
still half peopled and imperfectly cultivated 
can derive little benefit from superfluous pos- 
sessions beyond the seas which will never pay 
the expense of defending them. 

There are other reasons, however, besides a 
dislike to the establishment of a Spanish Al- 
geria in the straits, which may have induced 
the English government to interpose its good 
offices between the expected belligerents. 
The preparations which ~ been made by 
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formidable, and it is thought that the fleet 
and army may be intended for ulterior and 
more dangerous purposes. As the suspicion 
is probably unfounded, it ought to be sup- 
pressed; and if it were supported by any 
plausible show of color, it should be still more 
carefully kept out of sight. Among the many 
blessings which the imperial restorer of order 
has conferred upon Europe, one of the most 
obvious is a general uncertainty as to the 
robabilities of peace and war. For nearly 
half a century the ambitious and warlike 
statecraft of former times seemed to have be- 
come obsolete. ‘The great powers really 
wished to remain at peace among themselves, 
and it was only at the close of a long reign 
that the hope of impunity induced the Em- 
peror Nicholas to attempt an attack on the 
independence of Turkey. Both England and 
Russia blundered into the war in consequence 
of a perverse misunderstanding; but the at- 
tack on Austria in the spring of the present 
year was deliberately planned and carried out 
in the absence of all shadow or pretext of 
provocation. It is from the same quarter 
that danger is still apprehended whenever 
any unusual movement takes place in any 
part of Europe. When the English ministers 
deprecate the unusual energy of Spain, they 
virtually express a doubt whether their cordial 
and faithful ally may not be preparing another 
aggressive war in concert with another sub- 
ordinate ally. Gibraltar lies near the rendez 
vous of the expedition; and if France were 
to pick a quarrel with England, and equip a 
powerful fleet at Toulon, it is evident that a 
serious attack on the great fortress might be 
regarded as imminent. The combination is 
probably altogether imaginary; and if it were 
really contemplated it would be idle to re- 
monstrate against it. A fortress such as Gib- 
raltar ought to depend on its guns and on 
the vigilance of its garrison, and not on the 
ingenuity of diplomatists in protecting it from 
attack. If the place is worth holding, it 


English fleets from almost all parts of the 
world to be brought together for its relief. 
The possible risk of a siege affords no rea- 
sonable excuse for a protest against the Span- 
ish expedition to Morocco. ‘The presence of 
the English flag on the shores of Spain is un- 
avoidably distasteful; and it would become 
odious if it were used as a pretext for any ex- 
ceptional interference with the independence 
of the national policy. 

As to the designs of France, it is useless to 
be always crying “ wolf,” although the wolf 
itself may perhaps sooner or later appear. 
The schemes of even the most systematic in- 
triguers are always incomplete, conditional, 
and dependent on time and opportunity. A 
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sibly have passed before the mind of the 
French emperor as a combination which at 
some future time might be feasible and ad- 
vantageous, but it is absurd to assume that 
the Spanish armaments indicate the approach- 
ing consummation of such a project. There 
is no reason to suppose that, in endeavoring 
to re-assert its former position in Europe, an 
ancient monarchy is prepared at once to be- 
come the instrument of a formidable neigh- 
bor. The main object of the Spanish prep- 
arations against the Moors is probably to 
demonstrate at home and abroad the increase 
of strength and prosperity which has been 
produced by a long internal peace. If the 
finances are really flourishing, if the army and 
navy have become effective, an enterprise 
which may afford an opportunity of recovering 
the respect of Europe cannot be thought un- 
worthy of a patriotic statesman. Many im- 
cole witnesses are of opinion that the re- 
sources of Spain have increased in the last ten 
years with unprecedented rapidity ; and there 
is always a probability of such a recovery when 
internal order has been maintained for some 
years in a country which had been previously 
suffering from anarchy, civil war, and the 
grossest forms of misgovernment. The sec- 
ularization of vast estates formerly held in 
mortmain must alone have added lesgaip to 
the public wealth; and, notwithstanding all 
the contemptible palace revolutions which 
have followed in frequent succession, agricul- 
ture and trade have for a whole generation 
been exempt from the disturbance of war. 
With a large and compact territory, a settled 
government, and a homogeneous population, 
there is no substantial reason why Spain 
should not occupy her former place among 
the principal states of Europe. There has, 
indeed, been a long period of obscurity and 
degradation; but a part of a century bears 
but a small proportion to the life of a nation. 
At the death of Philip VI. Spain was proba- 
bly as weak and as wretched as at the time 
when Isabella Il. attained her majority; yet, 
in the single reign of Charles III, the army 
and navy became once more formidable, the 








cee po largely increased, and the kin 
imself took no insignificant part in the poli- 
tics of his time. Even in the days of Charles 
IV. and of Godoy, although the army was 
utterly demoralized, the Spanish contingent 
under Gravina formed the most effective por- 
tion of the fleet which contended against Nel- 
son at Trafalgar. It was from the want, not 
of men or of material, but of institutions, of 
rulers, and of generals, that Napoleon was 
able to overrun the peninsula and to hold it 
till his armies were driven out by Wellington. 
If a national regeneration is really taking 
place, it is desirable for both countries that 
Spain should become the cordial ally of Eng- 
land. Marshall O'Donnell cannot fail to un- 
derstand that a wanton coalition with France 
in an aggressive war would undo the work 
which he has carried on after inheriting it 
from his predecessors. ‘The sympathies, or 
rather the antipathies, of the people, are prob- 
ably divided between their former invader and 
their former ally; and it would be absurdly 
imprudent to enter into a.wrongful quarrel 
by uselessly opposing the pretensions which 
naturally revive with returning prosperity. It 
is by no means desirable that the most turbu- 
lent state in Europe should be surrounded on 
all sides by neighbors too helpless to prevent 
or to punish encroachment. It is not even 
certain that the admission of a new vote into 
the councils of Europe might not tend to pro- 
mote public tranquillity by increasing the ma- 
jority against any contumacious dissentient. 
At present, one-half of Western Europe un- 
dertakes, at its own expense, the regulation 
of the whole both in war and peace. If Spain 
and Northern Italy were enabled to assume 
the same rank with Prussia, the theory, at 
least, of national representation would be 
rendered far more consistent. It would pers 
haps be more convenient to England that the 
renewed vigor of the nation should have been 
displayed at a greater distance from Gibraltar ; 
but, on the whole, it is well to acquiesce with 
a good grace in an undertaking which, in its 
gpa purpose, is by no means unjustifia- 
e. 





A Docror’s Livery.—A very popular med- 
ical gentleman called on Jerrold one day. When 
the visitor was about to leave, Jerrold, looking 
from his library window, espied his friend’s car- 
riage, attended by servants in flaming liveries. 

Jerrold. “‘ What, doctor, I see your livery is 
measles turned up with scarlet fever !”’—Jerrold. 


CHARITABLE Brquests.—What are called 
post-mortuary charities cannot be classed among 
the things done in the body to which the apostle 
refers. If there is any merit in the deed, it be- 
longs not to us, who, in reality, do it not; nor 
to our executors, or our children, who are 
obliged to do it. 
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KOSSUTH AND AUSTRIA AND THE SAR- 
DINIANS. 


THE following correspondence has been ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Glasgow Daily 
Bulletin and News :— 


“ London, September 26, 1859. 

“My DEAR Sir.—The fatal day of Villa- 
franca prostrated my hopes at a moment 
when we had the deliverance of my country 
within sight; nay almost within the reach of 
our hand, like a ripe fruit ready to be plucked; 
and here I am again, a poor exile, as I was 
four months ago, only older by ten years from 
the bitter pangs of disappointment. 

“I say designedly ‘disappointment,’ and 
not ‘deceit.’ Of deceit I cannot complain, 
for I took good care to guard myself and my 
country against even the possibility of deceit ; 
but I feel my heart nearly broken by disap- 
pointment, unwarranted by circumstances, un- 
accounted and unaccountable. 

“Without that thunderbolt from a clear 
sky—the Villafranca arrangement—this mo- 
ment at which I write Hungary would have 
already filled a page in the annals of history 
than which none equal stands yet on record ; 
because the whole nation was united, ready 
and resolved as scarcely ever before. All the 


feelings which sometimes bring division into 


a national household—difference of religion, 
language, race, and distinction of classes— 
had melted into one great common resolution 
—to get rid of the banditti rule of the house 
of Austria as soon as the war would take its 
logical expansion. 

“ And the positive knowledge of this fact 
only adds to the bitter pengs of my disap- 
pointment. To be thus stopped at the mo- 
ment when we were stretching out our hand 
to pluck the ripe fruit of liberty, is distressing 
beyond description. ie 

“Well, it is as it is, and must be borne. 
It shall be borne undespondingly, though not 
without grief. I feel tranquil in my con- 
science that I have done the duty of an hon- 
est man and of a good citizen hy not neglect- 
ing to try whether or not events might be 
turned on a solid basis to the profit of my na- 
tive land. 

“And some consolation I have besides. I 
had occasion to get re-assured on the point 
that no diplomatic tricks—in fact, nothing 
that the lying craft of despots may devise— 
will ever for a moment divert my nation from 
its unalterable determination to take advan- 
tage of every reasonable opportunity for re- 
asserting its independence. 

“T have learned that this resolution can as 
little be broken by terrorism as it can be 
shaken by any concessions which the Haps- 
burgs may devise in the hour of their need. 





I have learned that Hungary knows how to 
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endure, how to wait, but never will change: 
I know that the nation is as well disciplined 
as it is determined. 

“I have been confirmed, together with my 
nation, in the conviction that no great Euro- 
pean question can ever receive its definite so- 
lution without us; nor can Europe be brought 
to a settled condition without the rights and 
legitimate claims of Hungary being taken into 
due account. 

“From this conviction we derive the cer- 
tainty of our future. We believe in our fu- 
ture freedom, therefore we shall be free. The 
corresponding resolution has with the whole 
nation become a religious creed. 

“To have learnt all this is some consola- 
tion, and one more I have—I have the satis- 
faction to know that by not allowing myself 
to be influenced by promises, that by insistin 
on the guaranty of irretractable facts prelimi- 
nary to my giving the signal for rising; I 
have preserved my country from great mis- 
fortunes, for aims which were not our own, 
and have preserved its future uncompromised 
—intact. This, at least, is a bright speck on 
the dreary horizon of my deep grief. 

“T was particularly careful to warn my fel- 
low-countrymen in exile not to be led away 
by impatience, to throw up their positions 
which they may have ee by industry, be- 
fore events take a turn which will warrant my 
calling on them. I even warned in public 
papers my countrymen in America to wait, 
and not to stir. Thanks to this precau- 
tion, no harm has accrued to any one on my 
account. But the prisoners of war from the 
Hungarian regiments flocked spontaneously 
to our banner. 

“We have already five battalions (upward 
of four thousand men) organized—alas! in 
three weeks more we should have had twenty- 
five thousand of them. When the war was 
brought to an untimely end I considered it a 
duty to guaranty the condition of the gallant 
band. I wished them to return home, rather 
than be scattered in misery over the face of 
the earth, provided I could secure them a safe 
return. 

“I therefore insisted on a double stipulation 
for them—that of amnesty and that of ex- 
emption (conge definitif) from further Aus- 
trian military service. I succeeded in’ both 
regards. France insisted peremptorily, and 
Austria felt obliged to yield—both points are 
guarantied as far as stipulations are guaran- 
tied ; it remains to be seen how Austria (false 
Austria) will execute them. 

“On this point I want to be kept in knowl- 
edge, accordingly I ordered . . . He reports — 
that some of our home-going braves may - 
sibly write to me under your address. , 
cuse this liberty, aud should any such letters 
come to your hands, do me the favor to for 
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ward them to me. There will be nothing in 
them of a compromising character. We are 
no conspirators, nor do we want to be con- 
spirators. Our national cause has long ago 
outgrown such poor swaddling clothes— 
where the whole nation is one, conspirators 
are useless as they are unwise. 

“Tam like the birds of the air; I had given 
up my house and yet have none—in fact, have 
no spot on earth to rest my weary head upon ; 
therefore, till further notice, please occasion) 


arising) to send letters to the care of Francis 
Pulsky, Esq., Thirteenth St. Alban’s Villas, 
Highgate-rise, London, N. W. 

“ Allow me to trust that your friendly feel- 
ings towards me and mine have undergone 
no change by late events; and believe me to 
be, with particular consideration, yours, ever 
truly, KossvTH. 

“ John M’Adam, Esq., 45 Hyde Park Street, 





Glasgow.” 





CaARBUNCLES.—-Some weeks ago we gave an 
account of a cure of this most dangerous affec- 
tion obtained by the application of incense, a 
remedy first proposed by Dr. Caifassi several 
ears ago, and latterly tried by Dr. Vaillandet. 

he Abeille Medicale now publishes a highly in- 
teresting letter from Dr. Jacquinot, physician to 
the factory of Imphes, department of the Nievre, 
in which, alluding to the above case, he declares 
that it has his full belief, because, at the recom- 
mendation of a gentleman who did not belong 
to the medical profession, but who had been an 
eye-witness of numerous successful cures, he 
had used Burgundy pitch in two different cases 
of confirmed carbuncle, and found it to answer 
perfectly. Dr. Jacquinot describes the symp- 
toms accurately, so as to leave no doubt as to 
the nature of the disease, and states that the 
cure in each case was effected in a very short 
time, the epidermis having been partially re- 
moved from the pustule by excision, and the 
serum absorbed, before a small plaster of Bur- 
gundy pitch was applied. The latter must be 
changed morning and evening, the patient being 
subjected to a milk diet instead of tonics. The 
pitch should be pure, and the physician should 
make the plaster himself, as chemists generally 
mix beeswax with the pitch, which diminishes 
its efficacy. The warmth of the hand is suf- 
ficient to soften it, and it should be spread on a 
piece of chamois leather or linen. Dr. Jacqui- 
not, in comparing these results with those ob- 
tained by Dr. Vaillandet with incense, arrives 
at the conclusion that most resins are probably 
specifics against carbuncle, and endeavors to 
trace a connection between the above facts and 
the antiseptic properties of coal-tar, lately dis- 


. covered by MM. Corne and Demeaux. In;con- 


clusion, he states that in both the cases he treated 
the postula was not very far advanced, though 
in one case it was more than. an inch in diame- 
ter; but, from the P abe ay and decisive action of 


produce its effect even were the swelling much 
arger and gangrene far advanced.—Galignani. 





Louis Narotzon Twenty-Four YEARS 
4Go.—The following letter, written by the em- 
peror when Prince Napoleon, was published by 
the National in December, 1835, and is now re- 
produced by some journals as not without in- 
terest: ‘“ Arenenberg, 11th December, 1835.— 
Several journals have stated that I am about to 
leave for Portugal as a pretender to the hand of 
Queen Donna Maria. However flattering for me 
may be the supposition of a union with a young, 
beautiful, and virtuous queen, widow of a cousin 
who was dear to me, it is my duty to contradict 
such a rumor, since no step known to me can 
have given rise to it. I must even add that, 
notwithstanding the lively interest which is felt 
in the destinies of a people who have just ac- 
quired their liberties, I should refuse the honor 
of sharing the throne of Portugal, if by chance 
some person should cast their eyes on me for it. 
The noble conduct of my father, who abdicated 
in 1810 because he could not reconcile the inter- 
ests of France with those of Holland, has not 
been forgotten by me. My father, by his just 
example, has proved to me how much one’s 
country is preferable to a foreign throne. I 
fect, in fact, that accustomed from my infancy 
to love my country above all things, I can pre- 
fer nothing to French interests. Persuaded that 
the great name I bear will not always be a 
ground of exclusion in the eyes of my fellow 
countrymen, since it reminds them of fifteen 
rear of glory, I await with calm, in a hospita- 

le and free country, that the people will recall 
among them those who were exiled. in 1815 by 
one million two hundred thousand foreigners. 
This hope of one day serving France as a citizen 
and a soldier fortifies my heart, and is worth in 
my eyes all the thrones of the world.—Accept, 





the remedy, he is firmly convinced that it would 








etc., NaroLeon Louis BonaPartsE.” 
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REVIVALS IN IRELAND. 


THE revivals in Ireland are the objects of 
increasing attention. There is much disquisi- 
tion, philosophical and sceptical; and much 
candid inquiry. That there is good, much 
good, is beyond question ; that there is what 
is doubtful, and what is evil, is also true, and 
natural enough. The meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at one of the centres of this 
remarkable movement has afforded what may, 
in a sense, be termed a tribunal; and at the 
meeting on Friday last, presided over by Rev. 
Prof. Hoppus of London University, some ex- 
tremely interesting statements were made— 
Rey. Dr. McCosh, and the bishop of Down 
and Connor, speaking on the subject. The 
former dealt very freely and frankly with the 
physical phenomena. The following is a very 
small portion of Dr. McCosh’s. He had 
spoken of the cry of distress, and of the agi- 
tation; of the relief and the reaction; and of 
the great range of the movement, including 
the counties of Derry, Armagh, Tyrone, 
Antrim, and Down :— 


“We have had, in these times, persons 
passing, not only once or twice, but five, ten, 
or fifteen times, through these movements of 
spirit, with their accompanying physical mani- 
festations. I look upon persons going through 
this succession of experiences as in a very 
critical state. They should be strongly rec- 
ommended not to seek for a renewal of these 
bodily affections, but to strive to rise to the 
spiritual graces of faith, hope, patience, and 
love. I found a young man who had been 
ten times struck down in public assemblies. 
I counseled him for his spiritual good to avoid 
the scenes which might call forth such affec- 
tions, and I have reason to know that the ad- 
vice was blessed for good. Still more injuri- 
ous effects follow. Persons who have passed 
three, five, or even ten times through such a 
series of affections, have their bodily organism 
greatly weakened. And now persons get into 
a hysterical state, or may fall into a mesmeri- 
cal state. They may now get a succession of 
visions, which assume a sort of regular—a 
systematic form. 

“In the same district in which I resided 
for some weeks this last summer I exposed 
these visions, and they ceased; and I believe 
that the spiritual good of the district was 
thereby furthered. From the same cause— 
that is, from an organism weakened by re- 
peated excitement—proceed cases of blind- 
ness and dumbness, and of persons who can 
bring on sleep at a particular time, and awake 
at an appointed hour. I have found, in a vast 





number of cases, that the deafness and blind+ 
ness have appeared, not in persons who have 
been struck the first time with a conviction of 
sin, but in persons who have been struck a 
number of times. It is a warning, given in 
God’s natural providence, that in that particu. 
lar district the bodily excitement is being car- 
ried too far, and is in danger of overriding 
and oppressing the spiritual work.” 


The following from the speech of the excel- 
lent bishop will be read with interest. He 
“gave his entire concurrence to what had 
been said that day about the present move- 
ment, and endorsed the sentiments of the 
papers which had been read in all their ful- 
ness ;” and having made that statement offi- 
cially, he added :— 


“T will allude more particularly to those 
circumstances connected with my own com- 
munion, because it is desirable that you, my 
reverend brethren of my own communion, and 
of others also, should hear from those who 
were witnesses what their own experience is 
capable of giving to you. I rejoice to think 
that this movement has taken nothing of a 
sectarian character, but that it has, like the 
dew of heaven, fallen on all the land, and 
blessed the increase. It has been my habit 
hitherto to hold an annual confirmation in 
Belfast. On this occasion, on account of the 
vast number of young persons who offer them- 
selves, I have to hold five confirmations in- 
stead of one. I held one in Trinity church, 
at which the average number annually con- 
firmed is twenty-four. The number I con- 
firmed this year was one hundred and 
twenty-two; and what is a more remarkable 
circumstance still, one hundred and seventeen 
of these young persons remained in church 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper. In St 
John’s church the average number confirmed 
in that district is ten; this year I confirmed 
fifty-five. I mention these particulars to show 
you that this religious awakening is producin 
fruits, There are other circumstances J coal 
also show as further fruits of this awakening. 
But I rejoice to think that they are so patent 
to every one in the province of Ulster, that 
they little require to be alluded to. Some 
would make you believe that this religious 
awakening arises from a superstitious fear— 
from an epidemic. The secondary effects are 
merely the accidents. They did not produce 
it, and they cannot assault or mar its useful 
fruits. And why? Because, when the hus 
bandman sows the seed, tares will grow up 


with the wheat. You ask me how this is. . 


I say, ‘ An enemy has done it.’”—Correspond- 
ent of the Independent, 27 Sept. 


SOMO Marmot 





